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— fe-Comment— 


Welcome to issue 4 of "Red and 
Black R &/ol uti on 

In this issue, we follow in the 
footsteps of the 3 previous issues' 
with a balance of articles of 
historical and present-day interest. 

The 1798 rebellion in I reland has 
been marked throughout Ireland 
in this, the year of its 200th 
anniversary, with the launch of 
pamphlets, T.V. programmes, 
Summer Schools and re- 
enactments of battles. In the 
context of the I rish 'peace process' 
and the Good Friday Agreement, 
the 1798 commemorations have 
taken on added significance. We 
look at how 1798 is remembered, 
and indeed how large parts of its 
legacy are deliberately forgotten 
or distorted. Wealsotakea look at 
how the I eft i n I rel and have reacted 
to recent events in the North and 


the 'window of opportunity' which 
has opened u p wi th thesi I end ng of 
the guns. 

Ireland 1998 has seen a huge 
growth in naked racism. The 
arrival on the shores of the 'Celtic 
Tiger' of a few thousand asylum 
seekers has been met by hysteria 
about "scroungers" and a naked 
attempt by sections of the media 
and the political establishment to 
whip up racism. This is of course 
not a uniquely I rish phenomenon, 
so we are delighted to carry an 
a rt i cl efr om t h e WorkersS ol i dari ty 
Federation in South Afica, which 
looks at their analysis and 
experiences of fighting racism. 

Since the launch of Red & Black 
Ra/olution, we have attempted to 
analyse past and current 
developments in anarch ism. I nth is 
tradition, we look at the 


Organisational Platform of the 
Libertarian Communists, both in 
a historical context and in the 
context of its relevance today. We 
also carry an interview with the 
Solidarita organisation in the 
Czech Republic about their 
experiences in developing 
anarchism in the post-Soviet era. 

We hope that you will find 
something of interest to you in this 
edition. We don't claim to know all 
the answers, rather we are 
attempti ngtoprovokeand sti mu I ate 
debate on some of the crucial 
questions facing us. If there is 
anythi ngyou agree or disagreewith, 
wewouldlovetohearfromyou. It is 
through debateand discussion that 
ideas can be developed. 

This is our contribution to that 
development of ideas. Read and 
enjoy! 


Back Issues 

A limited number of copies of 
Issue 1, 2 & 3 are still available. 
Send 2 pounds/ 3 dollars for a 
single copy. Bulk discount of 1/3 
applies for orders of 3 copies or 


R & B R 1 featured articles on the 
collapse of the left, Russia 1917-21, Marx 
& the state, the EZLN & more. 

R & B R 2 included Russian Anarchism 
today, Chomsky on Anarchism, Two 
souls of the unions etc 
R & BR3 included Anarchism in South 
Africa and Italy, The anti Water Charges 
struggle, the early Irish left etc 


Reprints 


Permission is given for revolutionary 
publications to reprint any of the articles 
contained in this issue. But please do 
two things; 

• Tell us you are re-printing and send us 
a copy of the publication it appears in. 

• If you are also translating an article, 
please send us a copy of the translation 
on computer disk so we can add it to our 
electronic archive. 


About the WSM 


The Workers Solidarity Movement was 
founded in Dublin, I reland in 1984 foil owing 
discussions by a number of local anarchist 
groups on the need for a national anarchist 
organisation. At that time, with unemploy- 
ment and i n equal i ty on the ri se, thereseemed 
every reason toarguefor anarchism and for a 
revolutionary change in Irish society. This 
has not changed. 

L i ke most soci al i sts we share a fundamental 
belief that capitalism is the problem. We 
believe that as a system it must be ended, 
that the wealth of society should be com- 
monly owned and that its resources should be 
used to serve the needs of humanity as a 
whol e and not those of a smal I greedy mi nor- 
ity. But, just as importantly, we see this 
struggle against capitalism as also being a 
struggle for freedom. We believe that social- 
ism and freedom must go together, that we 
cannot haveonewi thout theother. As M i khai I 
Bakunin, the Russian anarchist said, "So- 
cialism without freedom is tyranny and bru- 
tality". 

Anarchism has always stood for individual 
freedom. But it also stands for democracy. 
We believe in democratising the workplace 
and i n workers taki ng control of al I i ndustry. 
We believe that this is the only real alterna- 
tives capital ism with its on going reliance on 
hierarchy and oppression and its depletion of 
the world's resources. 

I n the years since our formation, we've been 
involved in a wide range of struggles - our 


members are involved in their trade unions; 
we've fought for abortion rights and against 
the presence of the British state in Northern 
Ireland; we've also been involved in cam- 
paigns in support of workers from countries 
as far apart as N epal , Peru and South Afri ca. 
Alongside this, we have produced over fifty 
issues of our paper Workers Solidarity, and a 
wide range of pamphlets. In 1986, we organ- 
ised a speaking tour of Ireland by an anar- 
chist veteran oftheSpanish Civil War, Ernesto 
Nadal, to commemorate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the revolution there. 

As anarchists we see ourselves as part of a 
long tradition that has fought against all 
forms of authoritarianism and exploitation, a 
tradition that strongly influenced one of the 
most successful and far reaching revolutions 
in this century - in Spain in 1936 - 37. The 
value of this tradition cannot be underesti- 
mated today. With the fall of the Soviet 
Union there is renewed interest in our ideas 
and in the tradition of libertarian socialism 
generally. We hopetoencouragethis interest 
with Red & Black RB/oluti on. Webelievethat 
anarchists and libertarian socialists should 
debate and discuss their ideas, that they 
should popularise their history and struggle, 
and help point to a new 
way forward. I f you are 
interested in finding out 
moreabout anarchism or 
the WSM, contact us at 
PO Box 1528, Dublin 8, 

I reland. 
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Anarchism 
with a future 

- the Czech Republic - 

Kevin Doyle talks to Vadim Barak of the Solidarita organisation in the 
Czech Republic about the problems and possibilities facing anarchists in 
the process of rebuilding a revolutionary movement. 


Q: What's your view of the old 
'Communist' system that existed 
in the Czech Republic until 
1989? Had it any positive 
features? 

It should be remembered that unlike in 
Hungary, Poland and Eastern Germany 
where the Communist Party (CP) were 
installed into government by the Soviet 
mi I itary forces, here i n Czechosl ovaki a they 
came to power by wi nni ng democratic elec- 
tions with an overwhelming majority of 
votes. But what you call the 'old Commu- 
nist system' had nothing in common with 
true socialism. The regime we had until 
1989 had all the faults that the Czech 
Anarchists at the begi nni ng of thecentury 
predicted it would have. The Communist 
P a rty bu reau cr acy took over t hestate power 
in the name of workers. They slaughtered 
left and right oppositions, destroyed basic 
civil and human rights to prevent ordinary 
people from organising themselves inde- 
pendent of the Party and from expressi ng 
opi nions hosti leto "themost perfect democ- 
racy in the world". Industries were not 
nationalised under workers 1 control but 
under central bureaucratic management. 
Agriculture was collectivised with brutal 
force. The centralised undemocratic plan- 
ning that became the norm here, fulfilled 
the i nterests of the nomenkl atura 1 and not 
that of the whol e soci ety. As ti me went on 
it became more and more inefficient. 

Q: Was there anarchist activity 
in Czechoslovakia in the lead up 
to the Velvet Revolution(1989)? 

A: Yes, there was an anarchist minority in 
an illegal party cal led the Left Alternative. 
This party was very small and composed 
mainly of intellectuals and students who 
bel onged to vari ous cu rrents of democrati c 
and revol uti onary soci al i sm. They opposed 
theCommunist regimeand pursued a pro- 
gramme of socialism based on workers' 
self-management and direct democracy. 
As freedom of speech and association did 
not exist, the LA remained confined to 
being a more or lessdiscussional platform, 
notan organisation active among working 
class people. 

Duri ngtheVel vet Revol ution theLA gai ned 
some credibility among ordinary people, 


and in Prague- thecentreof the revol ution 
- it made significant steps to becoming a 
real working-class alternative. In the first 
local elections, 10,000 people voted for the 
LA in Prague. But by then the revolution 
had been usurped by careerist dissident 
intellectuals and former Communist bu- 
reaucrats. They took over a movement of 
Citizens' F orums and thestateapparatus, 
and by means of a massive propaganda 
campaign succeeded in persuading people 
that we could not have social ism with de- 
mocracy - that the only way was the west- 
ern 'market economy' idea. 

This new situation saw the LA once more 
in a position of isolated discussional cir- 
cles. This time it was fatal. Some of its 
leading figures were moving towards a 
pro-market posi ti on, sectari ani sm occurred 
and in the end its internal conflicts de- 
stroyed it. 

Q: What sort of history do 

anarchist ideas have in the 

Czech Republic? 

Anarchism started here in the 1880s as a 
youth section of a patriotic and liberal 
movement against the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. When the Social Democratic 
Party was established, its left wing was 
represented by Libertarian Socialists, but 
after several years they were forced to 
breakaway. Until WW1 the most powerful 
current of Libertarianism was Anarcho- 
Syndi cal i st . A stronghol d of Czech Anarcho- 
Syndi cal i sm was i n theN orthern Bohemian 
mining regions. Anarcho-Syndicalists were 
soon organising their own union federa- 
tion, the Czech General Union Federation 
(theCGU F ). Repression by thestatestran- 
gled the CGUF in 1908, but could not 
destroy the Syndicalist spirit among work- 
ers and new Syndicalist unions like the 
Regional Miners Unity were formed. 

By 1914 the F ederation of Czech Anarcho- 
Communists (the FCAC) was also well 
established among Czech workers. 
Syndicalists and Anarchists published a 
lot of papers such as TheProldiarian. An- 
archists established some consumers' co- 
ops. During WW1 there was a general 
cl ampdown on theCzech L i bertari an move- 
ment - a lot of militants were either jailed 
or marched to the front; many were killed. 



Unlike Syndicalism the FCAC survived 
the war. 


In 1918, on 14th October, the FC AC's mili- 
tants, together with left Social Democrats, 
organised a 24-hour general strike that in 
fact marked theend of theAustro-H ungar- 
i a n empi re's domi nat i on of ou r nat i on . T h i s 
event made Czech nationalist politicians, 
who did not want to break away from the 
empire until that moment, start negotia- 
tions with the empi re about our independ- 
ence. Stri kers weredemandi ng our ri ght to 
national independence and a creation of 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. After 
a day the stri ke was cal I ed off by the Soci al 
Democratic leadership. On 28th October 
ordinary people - mainly in Prague - rose 
up again to finish off the decaying Austro- 
Hungarian authorities. 

At that time the leading Anarchist-Com- 
munist intellectuals were already moving 
towards Leninism. Oneofthem becamean 
MP in the parliament of the new republic 
and another was a minister of the first 
government. Ontheother hand it tel Is a lot 
about Anarchist-Communist influence at 
the time. In 1918 the Anarchist-Commu- 
nists became the left wing of the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Party (theCSSP). In 1923 
A narch i st-Commu n i sts were expel I ed from 
the CSSP and their leaders manoeuvred 
them intoa last step beforean open unifi- 
cation with the CP, which had already 
been established in 1921 by left Social 
Democrats and I eft Anarch i st-Commu ni sts, 
who openly converted to Bolshevism. (In 
fact they were the first here to translate 
Lenin's works.) This last step led to the 
formation of the Independent Socialist 
Party (the I SP). I n 1925 the I SP, despite 
resistance from the last remnants of syndi- 
calism - the Association of Czechoslovak 
M iners, which was tied to the Anarchist- 
Communists - abandoned federalism and 
other Anarchist principles and joined the 
CP. 

Q:Tell us a little about your 
formation. Is Solidarita a 
completely new organisation or 
did you develop from another 
organisation? 

Solidarita developed from the Anarcho- 
Syndicalist Federation (the ASF), whose 
roots reach to the L A . After 1990, i n a ti me 
of greatest illusions about the market 
economy and consequently the greatest 
i sol at i on of t h e I ef t ( n o matter w h et h er pr o- 
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market or socialist), the ASF sank into a 
deep sectarianism and dogmatism - which 
it has not recovered from yet. 

B ut after thi s i nterval , there was a change: 
The first union struggles occurred; stu- 
dents fought back agai nst the i ntroducti on 
of fees for education at universities; there 
was moreand moresupport among people 
for environmentalist campaigns; in gen- 
eral the discontent of the working popula- 
tion was growing. A minority in the ASF 
did its best to be involved in this ferment 
and tried to translate its experience from 
those struggles into an internal debate in 
theASF . That debateshould havechanged 
the ASF into an active and effective liber- 
tarian organisation. However, the major- 
ity in the ASF refused to discuss our 
proposals and we had to leave. Since that 
ti me (1996) Sol i dari ta has been worki ng to 
build itself. Our theoretical and organisa- 
tional development is not finished yet. 
Through continuous involvement in local 
as well as national struggles of workers 
and young people, and through discus- 
sions, weareaccumulatingexperienceand 
cl ar i fy i ng ou r i deas. We descr i be ou rsel ves 
either as anarcho-syndi cal i sts or L i bertar- 
ian Socialists. 

Q: What other Anarchist 

organisations are there? 

I n the last while there has been quite a bit 
of change. Until about a year ago, there 
were t h r ee ma i n or ga n i sat i on s - 1 h e n ew I y 
formed Northern Bohemian Libertarian 
F ederati on (N B L F ), the Czechosl ovak An- 
archist Federation (the CSAF) and the 
Czechosl ovak F ederati on of Revol uti onary 
Anarchists (theCSFRA). 

TheCSFRA derives from the ASF (who I 
mentioned above). As far as we are con- 
cerned it is an organisation riven with 
dogmatistsandsectarianism. TheCSFRA 
doesn't base its politics on reality, so we 
don't have much to do with it. 

In contrast both theNBLF and the CSAF 
werefederationsthat sought to unite vari- 
ous currents of anarchism. This is one 
important difference we in Soli dari ta had 
with these groups. Solidarita isan organi- 
sation united in its theory and practice. 
We are pulled together by a common pro- 
grammeand weareal I equal ly responsi ble 
for implementation of our organisation's 
politics. But there was some overlap be 
tween Solidarita and both of these organi- 
sations - the NBLF and CSAF - joint 
membership for example. 

Last year the CSAF split, giving rise to a 
new grou p cal I ed the F SA - the F ederati on 
of Social Anarchists. Since then the FSA 
has gone through a significant develop- 
ment. They've adopted the P I atform 2 as an 
important part of their political attitudes. 
This puts them in a similar position to 
Solidarita. The FSA carries out intensive 
propaganda work and are currently in- 
volved in ongoing discussion with us and 
other Czech syndicalists with a view to 
uniting. Also involved in these discussions 
area number of ex members of the NBLF 


(The NBLF ceased to exist because of a 
spilt between syndicalists and green anar- 
chists). 

The outcome of all this may well be a new 
anarcho-syndicalist organisation, which 
would be a major step forward for class- 
struggle anarchism. 

Q: What sort of unions exist in 
the Czech Republic at the 
moment? 

We have standard bureaucratic pro-mar- 
ket unions that believe in social partner- 
ship. They rely on endless and mostly 
fruitless negotiationswiththegovernment 
and employers. They organise about 40% 
of our workforce and are divided into sev- 
eral union federations that come from the 
ol d C om mu n i st R evol utionaryUnionM ove- 
ment. The CP still has a small union fed- 
eration, but it is absolutely passive and 
unimportant. Now the most powerful fed- 
eration is the Czech and Morovian Cham- 
ber of Trade Unions (the CMCTU). A 
smaller federation worth mentioning is 
theTrade Union of Agricultural Workers. 
All theCMCTU's unions claim to be inde- 
pendent of all political parties, but the 
CMCTU's leadership admits that its poli- 
tics are close to those of Social Democracy. 
A good number (of the leadership) also ran 
as candidates of Social Democracy in elec- 
tions to both houses of parliament. 

The remarkable exception to all this is 
T rade U n i on Associ at i on of Rai I way Work- 
ers (the TUARW), which is really inde- 


• Increases in rents and the price of 
electricity, gas and heating, announced 
on J uly 1st 1998 has put two-thirds of 
theCzech population (2mhouseholds)on 
the poverty line. 

• Unemployment has now cl imbed from 
zeroto7%(350,000), and is set to worsen 


pendent of political parties and says "No!" 
to the introduction of market principles 
i nto pu bl i c servi ces and to pr i vati sati on of 
therailways. In February 1997theTUARW 
led the most important strike in the post- 
1989 period and are surely the most ad- 
vanced union i n our country. TheCM CTU 's 
leadership has accused theTUARW of be- 
ing Anarcho-Syndicalist! Other living un- 
i ons i n theC M CTU whi ch aregetti ng more 
and more able and ready to fight back, are 
the miners, steelworkers and teachers' 
unions. 

The rest are dying unions, which still be- 
haveliketheold Communist unions. Their 
only concern is to col led enough money to 
feed the bureaucracy and to buy Christ- 
mas presents and holiday trips for their 
rankandfile. For examplein Healthcare. 
Right now the government wants to close 
20% of hospitals and decrease wages, but 
the Health Care Workers Trade Union 
(HCWTU) will not do anything about it. 
They will just join the CMCTU's demon- 
stration against the government's auster- 
i ty pol itics, but no more. N o wonder workers 
are deserting them! In fact there is no 
tradition of self-activity for decades in the 
CP unions - people wait on their leaders to 
do something for them and, as I said, the 
HCWTU leaders do nothing. 

Q: What is Solidarita's position 
relative to the unions? Do you 
favour the formation of new 
syndicalist unions? 


further. 

• New interest rates forced through by 
the Czech Republic's IMF 'managers' 
earl i er i n theyear wi 1 1 causethecol I apse 
of 40-60% of Czech enterprises over the 
next year. 




rtf 
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Despite all the problems with the present 
unions - some of which I 've outlined above 
- we believe in working inside them. We 
bel i eve they are real worki ng cl ass organi- 
sations. Within them we argue for a 
syndicalist alternative of combative and 
democraticunionsrun'byworkersfor work- 
ers', whereall delegates would beimmedi- 
ately recallable so that workers would 
control their own struggles. Unions should 
be active not only in a workplace, but also 
in communities. They should take part in 
struggle against racism and fascism, in 
environmental campaigns. Theirfinal goal 
should be transformation of this society of 
market dictatorship into a Libertarian 
Socialist society of social justice, workers' 
self-management and grassroots democ- 
racy. 

That ki nd of uni on can come i ntoexi stence 
only through our active participation in 
present day unions and through a rank 
and file movement in these unions for 
control over thei r organi sati ons and fi ghts. 

It is also interesting to note that the or- 
ganisation I mentioned above, the FSA, 
has also moved towards a position were it 
sees the necessity of working within the 
'here and now' unions. This is an impor- 
tant development. 

Q: How has the change to a 

'market-style economy' affected 

Czech workers? 

The market economy has not fulfilled any 
of people's hopes for a decent and free I ife. 
Sure we can buy more products and now 
there are no shortages of essential goods 
I i ke bread or toi I et paper, but everythi ng i s 
very expensi ve. General I y ou r I i vi ng stand- 
ard is worsethan it was under theCommu- 
nist dictatorship. Our wages and pensions 
are lower than in 1990 - when economic 
transformation started - and we have to 
pay high taxes. Besides, now wealso have 
to pay for many services that used to be 
paid for from taxes e.g. a lot of medicines, 
textbooks for children, dentist treatment 
etc. Till [shop] prices are growing faster 
than incomes. An average wage is about 


£200 a month, but 62% of workers get 
wages lower than the average and only 5% 
get wages higher than £400 per month - 
these are the managers and the di rectors 
of companies. 

Q: There has also been a massive 
round of privatisation. What 
has happened here? 

Working class people were persuaded by 
pro-market political forces that privatisa- 
tion would sol veal I the problems and would 
bri ng about a society where everybody is a 
rich share-holder. Everyone was going to 
become prosperous and production would 
be ecologically harmless! Nothing of that 
sort has happened. Privatised companies 
either ended up in hands of state-owned 
banks or i n the hands of forei gn i nvestors, 
who bought only the best enterprises (i.e. 
those which were highly profitable even 
under the Communist state management; 
e.g. Vol kswagen bought Skoda). B ut many 
companies also ended up in the hands of 'a 
new aggressive class of owners'. These 
peoplegained enormous wealth from, basi- 
cally, stealing. The government has been 
turning a blind eye on this. I am talking 
about the people who were charged with 
managing banks, industries and privati- 
sation funds. The amount of stolen prop- 
erty ari si ng f rom pr i vat i sat i on i s esti mated 
to be i n the regi on of hu ndreds of bi 1 1 i ons of 
Czech Crowns. J ust to give you an idea of 
how large an amounts of capital this is, it 
should be enough to say that the Czech 
GMP is CC1600 billion. 

It also needs to be said that the govern- 
ment i s fol I owi ng the advi ce of the I M F to 
restrict spending on public services, on 
doles, pensions and all social benefits. The 
I MF/Government has also cancel led subsi- 
dies towards heating, electricity and gas 
for households. They have pushed for a 
decrease in wages and for structural ad- 
justments of industry. This means that 
tens of thousands of public sector workers 
will lose their jobs; hospitals, schools and 
rai I ways are bei ng cl osed down ; u nempl oy- 
ment is growing. No wonder that more 
than 50% of the popu I at i on bel i evethat the 
Stalinist economy was bad, but that the 
free market one is not much better! 

Q: I n what way have people 
resisted the attack on living 
standards 

The CM LIU organised a big demonstra- 
tion against the government's austerity 
policy in Nov. 1997. But the attack on 
I iving standards was also oneof the princi- 
pal reasons why this right-wing govern- 
ment of K I aus got ki eked out of offi ceearl i er 
in the year. But while people might be 
looking for some solution electoral I y - it 
won't come. The Social Democrats have 
abandoned all of its radical promises, and 
in fact only just won in the most recent 
parliamentary elections despite the huge 
dissatisfaction with Klaus. In the after- 
math of that election theSDs entered into 
an 'alliance' with Klaus and his free-mar- 
ket cronies - which was a huge stab in the 


back for those peopl e who had voted for the 
SDs in good faith. 

There is a long way to go but we see our role 
as one of getting involved. We've been 
involved in the initiative for a General 
Strike (theIGS) launched by a number of 
socialist groups. We've also been doing 
work on the matter of rent increases. 
Solidarita has distributed leaflets calling 
for the non-payment of hi gher rents agai nst 
government and local councils that are 
i ncreasi ng rents. As we get more of a base 
in the larger towns and cities, more oppor- 
tunities will arise for us to be effective in 
this regard. It is important to recognise 
that peoplein communities hereareatom- 
ised and without any tradition of self-ac- 
tivity - from the years of Stal i nism. There 
i s mu ch wor k to be done, but we a r e hopef u I 
while being realistic. 

Q: How is anarchism seen in the 
Czech Republic? Are you ever 
confused with the old 
Communists! 

Yes, quite often, but people soon realise 
that we a re different. But also, now it isn't 
so much the bi g probl em it used to be [bei ng 
confused with the CP]. Pro-market illu- 
sions are heavily shattered here now, and 
anti-Communist hysteria is gone. People 
are wi 1 1 i ng to consi der you r i deas and ac- 
tivities with respect even if they presume 
you area Communist. A lot of people seem 
tobelievethattheonlypositivethingabout 
capitalism is its relative freedom, but from 
an economic point of view it does not mat- 
ter whether you live under Communism or 
Capitalism. Solidarita believes libertar- 
ian socialism is a clear alternative: free- 
dom + socialism We fight hard to get its 
ideas of social justice, workers' self-man- 
agement and grassroots democracy over to 
ordinary people. 

Ou r col I eagues, cl assmates and nei gh bou rs 
see the difference: 'You are active among 
us, you really try to do something; the CP 
isjustsittingintheparliament!'' Westand 
a good chancetogain a leading position for 
anarchist ideas if we can be even more 
acti ve, doi ng cl ear and reasonabl e I i bertar- 
ian politics. 


SOLI DARITA can be contacted at PO Box 
13, Cerna Hora, 67921, The CZECH RE- 
PUBLIC. Toobtai n a copy of thei r i nterna- 
tional newsletter, enclose a donation. 


1 The extended hierarchy of the Communist 
Party. The name nomenklatura derives from the 
system adopted at the 9th Party Congress of the 
CPSU (Bolsheviks) which put in place a system 
where the party would keep a list of those whom it 
considered ‘suitable’ for office. In time, the 
nomenklatura system came to represent those who 
were in the Party and/or followed its orders. 

2 The Organisational Platform of the Libertarian 
Communists - a pamphlet written in the mid 20s 
by anarchists who had fought in the Russian 
Revolution. It argues for the unity of theory and 
practice in the anarchist organisation, and for 
collective responsibility around a definite 
programme. (See page 29) 




Graham Purchase is one of the most prolific writers in the Australian 
anarchist movement, and in books such as Anarchist Society & its Practi- 
cal Realisation', has made a serious contribution to the debate on the 
future of the anarchist movement, and how our ideas can best be put into 
practice today. Here, we review his latest book. Anarchism and Environ- 
mental Survival'. 


Alongside the classical anarchist struc- 
tures of unions and traditionally 'political' 
organisations, anarchists are increasingly 
to be found in the environmental move- 
ment. This is hardly surprising given that, 
although one wing of the green movement 
has entered mainstream parliamentary 
politics, there is still a wide base of grass- 
roots activism some of which, in its meth- 
ods and organisation, is very close to 
anarchi sm. What's more, the more radi cal 
envi ronmentalistsarebecomingawarethat 
their demands cannot be accommodated 
by capitalism, and are beginning to make 
connections between their campaigns and 
other issues. Why then are the links be- 
tween anarchism and environmentalism 
not much stronger? And what are the 
issues that still divide them? 

Mutineers on the Titanic? 

Most anarchists have some idea of the 
serious state of environmental degrada- 
tion caused by capitalism. You don't have 
to be politically active to know about the 
hole in the ozone layer, or the chopping 
down of the rainforest, and the pollution 
caused by a transport system based on cars 
is obvious to anyone who lives in a city. 
Anarchist groups rarely seetheseas issues 
to be campaigned on, like women's rights 
or trade u ni on struggl es. B ut envi ron men- 
tal issues effect the working class dispro- 
portionately. They are the least able to 
escape the effects of environmental dam- 
age, and the most likely to bear the brunt 
i n terms of disease, mal nutrition and soon. 
We know that poverty-level wages and 
poor housing in the developing world area 
result of capitalism. The fact that the 
slums this creates are the hardest hit by 
flooding, for example, is another symptom 
of capi tal i sm putti ng prof i ts before peopl e. 
B ut campai gns agai nst th i s sort of i ndi red 
oppression are thin on the ground. 

One possible reason why anarchists don't 
campaign as much on environmental is- 
sues isthe gradual nature of environmen- 
tal problems. Unlikeother struggles where 
there is a clear line that is crossed, an 
obvious point to focus on - whether it be a 
repressive piece of legislation or a str ike- 
poll uti on, for example, is incremental. The 
problem is generally not that onefadory 
opens and suddenly the air is visibly pol- 
luted. The level of pollution tends to in- 
crease steadily over time, and it is hard to 
get excited over a difference that you can't 


see. Of cou rse there are except i ons - a few 
years ago in Cork a particularly bad toxic 
spill led to calls for strider controls on 
chemical produdion and safety ( seeWork - 
ers Solidarity 41 for details). But, in gen- 
eral, we become accustomed to the 
degradation of our environment if it hap- 
pens slowly enough. 

Thefi nal , and most i mportant probl em, for 
anarchists in tackling environmental is- 
sues is that we disagree with most of the 
solutions on offer. The mainstream green 
line on the environment is that we are all, 
more or less equally, to blame for its de- 
strudi on, and we must al I , agai n more or 
less equally, make sacrifices if the ecosys- 
tem is to survive - this when the poorest 
20% of the population produce only 3% of 
carbon dioxi deemissions. Even more radi- 
cal greens, though they do realise that 
corporati ons and capital i sm aredoi ng most 
of the damage, insist that we must all 
reduce our consumption and simplify our 
lives. They alsosay that industrialisation, 
in itself, is a bad thing, no matter who is in 
control. Anarchists, on the other 
hand, think that everyone should 
have more of what they want, 
not less. There are problems 
with how produdion is organ- 
ised, and certainly if things 
are produced for need and 
not profit a lot of waste 
will be cut out. But most 
of the world has a stand- 
ard of I i vi ng far bel ow what 
westerners would take for 
granted and, as an absolute mini- 
mum, this has to be addressed. 

A World Divided 

The history of this century has 
been of deepening divisions in hu- 
manity. The gap between rich 
and poor has widened enor- 
mously, today 225 people 
own more than the poorest 
50%earninayear. Eighty 
four people are together 
wealthier than China, 
three people wealthier 
than the poorest 48 
countries. The wealthiest 20% of the 
global population consumes 60% of the 
energy, 45% of the meat and fish, and 
owns 87%of the vehicles 1 . This is not to 
say that ever yon e i n t h e 'devel oped ' wor I d 
is well off, of course. Within the richer 


countries thegap between rich and poor is 
also growing, with the figures for home- 
lessness, unemployment and malnutrition 
rising all the time. In the last decade, 
diseases like tuberculosis, caused essen- 
tially by poverty, have reappeared, having 
been eradicated earlier this century. The 
US may be the world's biggest consumer, 
but italsohasthehighest per capita prison 
population, and 16.5% of its population 
lives in poverty. 

On a global level, the picture is of a south- 
ern hemisphere owned, controlled and ex- 
ploited by the north. Raw materials - 
minerals and food - are produced in the 
south and consumed in the north. The 
envi ron mental probl ems i n the north/west 
are mainly those caused by over a century 
of industrial production - pollution has 
becomea fact of I ife. Theearth, theai r, the 
rain, all have been contaminated. 

The south may n ot h a ve as I on g a h i story of 
industrialisation asthenorth, but as far as 
environmental damage goes it is gaining 
rapidly. When a corporati on shifts produc- 
tion to the developing world, it does so to 
escape not j ust trade uni ons, but also envi - 
ronmental regulations. Workers in the 
south are not just lower-paid, they're sub- 
ject to much more dangerous worki ng con- 
ditions, and much more damage to their 
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gether, and proposea model fora possible 
post-revol uti onary soci ety. H i s anarch i sm 
is based on the idea that decisions must 
be made by those who are effected by 

them. The basic social unit of society, 

then, isthecommunity. Your community 
i s whereyou I i veand work, the parti cu I ar 
area you identify yourself with. Depend- 
ing on the context, this could be your 
immediate surroundings - a village or 
suburb - or an extended area - a county or 
city. 

Each community is linked toa particular 
place, although the borders of this region 
are rarely clearly defined. You could 
draw the I i mi ts of a town where its bui I d- 
ings end, or include land cultivated by its 
i nhabitants. Someti mes theseare useful 
definitions, but the people themselves, 
when talking about their land' may in- 
clude nearby forests, lakes or mountains 
(and again, sincethesizeof a community 
varies depending on the context, this re- 
gion can also vary in size). Communities 
are made up, then, not just of relation- 
ships between people, but of the relation- 


environment, than workers in the north. 
As well as industry, agriculture is made 
more damaging. Leaving aside the use of 
i nsecti ci des and ferti I i sers that have been 
banned in the north, the trend towards 
large-scale monoculture farming means 
the soil becomes exhausted and prone to 
erosion. The need to expand the area of 
land under cultivation means the destruc- 
tion of wilderness areas and deforestation, 
which alsocauses soil erosion. This in turn 
causes flooding, which destroys people's 
homes and crops under cultivation, lead- 
ing to more pressure on the land. 

Theworldwideincreaseinthehuman popu- 
lation and the level of (industrial and agri- 


cultural) production means that the poten- 
tial impact of humanity on the environ- 
ment continues to grow. At the moment, 
this i impact is enormous because, often, the 
people who are making environmentally 
sensitive decisions are shielded from the 
results. Whether this is because of money 
or distance, the end result is that, no mat- 
ter how damaging their decisions may be, 
they can be sure the damage will be to 
someone else, and so are free to continue 
their pursuit of profit. 

Making the Connections 

Graham Purchase's book, Anarchism and 
Environmental Survival, is an attempt to 
bring anarchist and green theories to- 



Meat 'n'Veg 'n' Microlivestock 


Vegetarianism and environmentalism 
often go hand in hand. This is partly 
because the consumption of large live- 
stock has itself an effect on the environ- 
ment. It takes seven pounds of grain to 
produce one pound of beef - i f we were al I 
to become vegetarian, so the argument 
goes, much less land would have to be 
used for agriculture. This is true to a 
certain extent, but the grain :meat ratio 
leaves out many things. For example, a 
cow produces not just meat, but milk, 
leather and dung (a fertiliser, soil stabi- 
liser, and even fuel source). Wool , feath- 
ers and eggs are all useful 'by-products' 
of animal husbandry that havetotaken 
into account. 

Even so, raising animals is not the most 
efficient use of agricultural land. But a 
lot of land is not suitable for other forms 
of agriculture. Animals can be raised in 
forests, or on theside of mountains, and 
i n areas wherethesoi I i s too poor for crop 


production. Manyanimalscanbereared 
alongside crops, and others, like poul- 
try, are well suited tosmall scalefarm- 
ing. Turningoverwholeprairiestocows 
for grazing is certainly inefficient, but 
that's not the only way to farm ani mal s. 

Thetendency i n agri culture(as i n i ndus- 
try) in the last century has been for 
specialisation, and for the production of 
smaller herds, made up of larger ani- 
mals. Purchase goes in to some detail on 
the virtues of microlivestock - smaller, 
more adaptable, and generally hardier 
versions of the more common modern 
animals. Such animals are more pro- 
ductive -the greater number that can be 
raised on a given area of land makes up 
for their small size - and it's easier to 
match the size of the herd to the land 
available. All of these factors make 
them ideal for the kind of small-scale 
mixed farming he proposes should be 


(re-)introduced to our cities. 

Thequestion of efficiency is not theonly 
reason so many environmentalists are 
also vegetarian. After all, the battery 
farm is perhaps theepi tome of efficiency, 
and that has few friends in the green 
movement. There is also a moral argu- 
ment, that we should try to reduce the 
effects of humanity on theplanet, and on 
theanimalsthat live alongside us. Pur- 
chasequotes E I i see Reel us, a wel I known 
anarchist of the 19th century, "for the 
great majority of vegetarians.. .the im- 
portant point is the recognition of the 
bond of affecti on and goodwi 1 1 that I i nks 
man to the so-called lower animals, and 
theextension totheseourbrothersofthe 
sentiment which has already put a stop 
to cannibalism among men" 1 . You will 
have to judge the merits of this argu- 
ment for yourself, Purchase shows that 
it is not necessarily relevant toa discus- 
si on oftheenvironment, and that a meat- 
eating society can still be green. 




ship between the people and the land. 
This, Purchase feels, is the key to environ- 
mental protection. 

Withtheglobalisation oftheeconomy, and 
society in general, the current trend is to 
tackl e en vi ron mental probl ems on a gl obal 
level. This appears to makesense with an 
issuelikethedestructionoftheozonelayer, 
but it can often become ridiculous - as 
when the Earth Summit's decision to fix 
the level of global emissions merely led to 
the creation of a new market. Developing 
countries can now sell some of their 'pollu- 
tion quota' to richer countries. Most prob- 
lems, says Purchase, are better tackled at 
the I ocal I evel , but th i s means somechanges 
intheway production isorganised. Earlier 
I talked about how money can shield you 
from the effects of envi ronmental damage 
- the same is true of distance. Those of us 
who I i ve i n urban areas know the probl ems 
that industrial concentration has caused 
locally, but only get second or third-hand 
reports of the problems of intensive food 
production, for example. 

Small is Beautiful? 

If you think of the global economy as a 
factory, with each worker/community mak- 
ing only one part of a complex machine, 
and depending on the others to make all 
theother parts, you can see how difficult it 
is for one worker/community to change 
what they're doing. Purchase proposes 
that we shift from the current, locally spe- 
cialised and globally interdependent soci- 
ety, to a society made up of more balanced, 
self-sufficient communities (individual ar- 
tisans, if you like). Thus we would imme- 
diately deal with some of the problems 
over concentrated production has caused, 
like pollution and soil erosion. We would 
eliminate some, at least, of the costs of 
transport between these production cen- 
tres. We would also make it easier for each 
community to deal with the problems that 
arise in their own region. 

When Purchase talks of increasing local 
independence in this way, he does not 
mean these commu niti es wou I d beenti rel y 
self-sufficient. The fact that some areas 
are richer in minerals, or more suited to 
growing certain foods, means there will 
always be a certain degree of specialisa- 
tion. Nor does it follow that, if there is a 
shift towards food production in urban 
areas, for example, that each rural area 
has to include a certain amount of facto- 
ries. F i nal I y, sel f-suff i ci ency shou I d not be 
confused with isolationism -the commu ni- 
ti es P urchasedescri bes arestarti ng poi nts 
for federations, not a return to feudal ism. 
Even if it is just on the basis of common 
environmental influences, a shared river, 
or mountai n range, or coastl i ne, communi- 
ties would obviously come together to dis- 
cuss things that affect them in common. 
And in an anarchist society, based on the 
idea of our common humanity, there wou Id 
surely bean abundance of regional, conti- 
nental and global projects, covering every 
aspect of science and culture. 
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Cities of the future? 


Purchase's proposal for more ecologi- 
cally integrated communities usually 
meets with most scepticism when it is 
imagined applied to cities. Even a rela- 
tively small city, like Dublin, is almost 
compl etel y dependent on food from nei gh- 
bouring regions, and its ecosystem is 
madeupof cars, people and concrete. If 
a city like New York or Mexico was 
sealed off from the rest of the world, it 
would die within days; theonly question 
i s whether i t wou I d be from starvati on or 
asphyxi at i on . G i ven the n u mber of such 
large cities around the world, and the 
fact that, even if it were possible, given 
the size of the earth's population, for 
everyoneto I i ve i n smal I towns and rural 
communities, many would not want to, 
how can cities be accommodated within 
an environmentally sound anarchist so- 
ciety? 

It's an obvious point, but cities did not 
spring into existence fully formed, with 
all their support networks intact. Like 
any community, initially they produced 
most of their food themselves, but as the 
industrial base increased, the demand 
for land for industry and accommoda- 
ti on for the workforce grew, ford ng food 
production into the hinterland. Most 
cities, even up to recently, would have 
had small farms comparatively close to 
the town centre. The supercities of to- 
day are only possible because of ad- 
vances in food preservation (through 
chemi cal addi ti ves and refri gerati on ) and 
transport. Before these advances, the 
pressure for a city to grow in size was 
met by the necessity to have enough 
farms, near enough, to produce thefood. 
Nor is the ejection of agriculture from 
the city i rreversi bl e - duri ng the Second 
World War, for example, food shortages 
in Britain led to an immense drive to- 
wards small-plot urban farming, some- 
thing of which has conti nued to this day 


in the 'allotments' scheme. 

Cities, in Purchase's model would con- 
tinue to exist, but agriculture would be 
rei ntroduced to the resi denti al/commer- 
cial mix. There are different ways of 
doing this -you could divide the city into 
sectors, with each concentrating on a 
particular use of the land, aiming at 
sufficiency on a city-wide scale. Or, and 
this is more in line with the overall 
project, each sector would be a commu- 
nity in itself, diversity being brought 
down to a more I ocal level. ('Sufficiency' 
is used here as an ideal, not expected to 
be reached. Cities would still be more 
densely populated than other areas, and 
so more I i kely to be a base for i ndustry 
and other labour-intensiveactivities, the 
aimistoreducethedependenceonother 
areas for food.) Food production would 
be integrated into the city - cattle graz- 
ing on green spaces, lawns turned into 
vegetable patches, small neighbourhood 
farms. Between the demands of indus- 
try and accommodation, argues Pur- 
chase, there are spaces which in a 
properly planned city could be filled with 
life. 

The immediate question is whether this 
could ever be morethan a gesture. Sure, 
some farming could be integrated into 
urban life, but could it ever comecloseto 
meeting the needs of those who live in 
thecity? Ifwearetocontinuetohavethe 
same population density, and the same 
concentration of industry in our cities, 
can theseurban farms ever be morethan 
a suppl ement to I arge-scal efarmi ng el se- 
where, a token 'greening' of thecity? If 
cities were to seriously approach self- 
sufficiency, wouldn't this necessitate a 
huge expansion in their size, or a funda- 
mental change in the nature of urban 
I ife? Dowewant, or need, such a change? 
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Equal Wealth, not Shared 
Poverty 

There is still a clear sticking point in any 
attempt to integrate anarchist and envi- 
ronmental positions, and that istheques- 
tion of levels of production. Depending on 
how far down the path of self-sufficiency 
you go, you rule out more concentrated, 
specialised production, and so reduce the 
possible output. (Or at least, reduce effi- 
ciency - you can build a train in a work- 
shop, but it's a lot easier to do it in a 
factory). In an anarchist society, a lot of 
work will be recognised as socially unnec- 
essary, and it's hard to overestimate how 
much effort goes i nto keepi ng the appara- 
tus of international capitalism and the 
nation state going. When money goes, we 
get ri d of the banki ng i ndustry and fi nan- 
cial exchanges. Without states, there is no 
need for armies and the whole weapons 
industry - a sizeable part of most western 
economies - becomes defunct. When pro- 
duction is based on need, we will be rid of 
most advertising, and the useless duplica- 
tion of identical goods it was created to 
hide. There will be no more built-in obso- 
lescence, because who would build some- 
thi ngthey know isgoi ngtofal I apart rather 
than something that will last, if it wasn't 
for their boss's desire for higher profits. 

The production that remains will be 
changed. No rational society would base 
their transport system on cars. A good 
public transport system would improve 
the quality of most people's lives immeas- 
urably. The benefits in terms of lives 
saved, public health, and countless other 
areas are obvious, and well-known. Over- 
dependence on cars is a result of the pur- 
suit of profit, and it is profit that makes our 
i ndustri es so pol I uti ng. C I eaner sou rces of 
energy, like solar and wind power, are 
available but not profitable. Scrubbers 
and filters for chemical outflows, biode- 
gradable, recycled and non-toxic materi- 
als, all of these could be used in most of our 
factories. But as long as control of produc- 
tion i s i n the hands of those who do not feel 
the effects of pollution, they will be over- 
looked in favour of thecheaper, more prof- 
itable alternative. 

By eliminating, or greening, all of these 
processes, we wou I d go a I on g way to reduc- 
ing our ecological footprint. But eliminat- 
ing useless production is only part of the 
story, an anarchist society would also in- 
creaseuseful production. Eveninthede- 
veloped West, far too many fall below the 
poverty I i ne - we need more homes, more 
schools, more hospitals, enough to meet 
everyone's basic needs - and then we must 
go further. An anarchist society will want 
to have more than j ust the bare essenti al s, 
su rel y we want to i mproveeveryone's stand- 
ard of living. Some may choose to live a life 
of austerity, but most of us want a new 
world because we want more of the good 
things in life, not less. 

I n the developing world, the gap between 

what people have and what they need is 


even bigger. Thesouthern hemispherehas 
been exploited ruthlessly by the north, one 
of thefirst priorities for an anarchist soci- 
ety must be to redress that balance, and 
the enormity of that task cannot be under- 
estimated. Millions of people don't even 
have a clean source of drinking water, we 
want everyone to have a standard of I i v- 
ing beyond the current average for an in- 
dustrialised country. Thereis noway this 
can be accomplished without increasing 
current levels of production. 

These are major problems with the idea of 
self-sufficient communities. On the one 
hand, we need a globally integrated 
economy, for t heforeseeabl efutu reat I east, 
because of the vast gap between the weal th 
of a community in Namibia, for example, 
and one in Oregon. At the same time, we 
can't afford the relative inefficiency that 
small-scale, localised production implies. 
Even if we decide that decentralising pro- 
duction is a good thing, it can't be our first 
priority. And is it necessary? 

A World Without Borders 

Anarchi sm has al ways been i nternati onal , 
has always stressed the i mportance of our 
shared humanity over all those things - 
nationality, language, race, religion, gen- 
der - the ruling class tries to use to divide 
us. We stress the importance of democ- 
racy, of peopl e havi ng a say i n thedeci si ons 
that affect them. Weal so real isethat some 
decisions are too far-ranging in their ef- 
fects, too i ntertwi ned with thesi tuati ons of 
others to be made at a local level. That is 
why large anarchist groups often operate 
as federations, and a lot of thought has 
gone into creating structures - like man- 
dating delegates, rotating positions, mini- 
mising the need for fu 1 1 -ti me bu reaucrats - 
that al I ow deci si ons to be made democrati - 
cal ly, with mass participation, involving 
thousands, or millions, of people. 

After all, there will always be a clash be 
tween the needs of soci ety and the needs of 
a particular area, theonly question isabout 
how to balance them. Factories have to be 
built, and food grown, somewhere. Nu- 
clear power may be unnecessary, but gold 
isn't I 2 , and you can't mine it without dam- 
aging the local environment. We will al- 
ways have to walk the line between 
decisions being made by groups far-re- 
moved from their effects, and the N I M BY 
tendency - do what you I i ke, but not i n my 
backyard. The difference, in an anarchist 
society, is in who 
makes the deci- 
sions, and why. 

Capitalism is no- 
tori ouslyshort- 
t er m i s t , 



deci si ons are made based on thei r i mmedi - 
ate profitabi I i ty, thi nki ng even a few years 
ahead is unusual. What other kind of 
soci ety wou I d bu i I d nucl ear power stat i ons 
without knowing how to dispose of the 
waste safel y? Why el se wou I d the economy 
be based on non-renewable fossil fuels, 
when theonly question is when, not if, they 
will run out? If theearth is an uninhabit- 
able wasteland in 100 years, what does it 
matter, as long as the profits are good? Al I 
the green consumerism in the world won't 
fix this insane system, if we want a ra- 
tional economy we're going to have to run 
it ourselves. 

Agriculture and industry need not be as 
damaging to the environment as they are 
at the moment - weal ready know of cl eaner 
and safer ways of doi ng thi ngs, that aren't 
used because they aren't profitable. How 
much can we change things if, as well as 
usi ng the technology we know of now, sci- 
ence i s di rected towards cl eani ng up pol I u- 
tion instead of weapons research? If 
research wasdoneon minimisingthedam- 
age of intensive farming, instead of devel- 
oping Terminator' genes? We don't have 
to bel i eve that sci ence has al I the answers 
to know that there is a lot of room for 
improvement. 

As anarch i sts we haveal ways argued that, 
from union struggles to environmental 
protest, from commu n i ty organ i si ng to revo- 
I uti on, the best way to victory is through 
mass participation and democracy. When- 
ever they sei ze t he opportu n i ty, peopl e are 
well capable of organising their own lives, 
and thei r own movements, better than any 
'wise' leader, or 'benevolent' dictator. We 
should be more confident that a free and 
democratic society will handle the prob- 
lems of environmental damage, and the 
questions of local autonomy and global 
interdependence, in a just and fair way. 
After the anarchist revolution, do we re- 
ally need a green revolution? 


1 United Nations Human Development report, 
1998 

2 ibid 

3 Gold is not just decorative, it has many 
important industrial uses, but you must use 
cyanide in the mining and purification process. 
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Racial oppression remains a defining feature of the modern capitalist 
world. It is manifest most spectacularly in violent attacks on immigrants 
and minorities by fascist gangs. More important to the fate of these 
communities has been the systematic and increasing discrimination by 
capitalist states, manifest in attacks on the rights of immigrants, cuts in 
welfare services, and racist police and court systems. 


How can racism be defeated? 

An answer to this question requires an 
examination of the forces which gave rise 
to, and continue to reproduce, racism. It 
also requires a careful analysis of which 
social forces benefit from racial oppres- 
sion. 

By racism is meant either an attitude de- 
nying the equality of all human beings, or 
economic, political and social discrimina- 
tion against racial groups. 

The roots of racism 

Capitalism developed as a world system 
based on theexpl oi tati on of workers, si aves 
and peasants - black, brown, yellow, and 
white. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
cent u r i es, the you ng capi tal i st system cen- 
tred mainly on western Europe and the 
Americas. I ntheeighteenthand nineteenth 
centuries Africa and Asia were brought 
increasingly into the ambit of capitalist 
power. 

In the Americas, vast plantation systems 
were set up. Based on slavery, they were 
capitalist enterprises exporting agricul- 
tural goods. 

It was in the system of slavery that the 
genesis of racism is to be found. In the 
words of Cari bbean schol ar, E ri c Wi 1 1 i ams, 
"Slavery was not born of racism: rather, 
racism was the consequence of slavery "\ 

Initially, the slave plantations were not 
organised on racial lines. 

Although the first slaves in the Spanish 
possessions in the Americas were gener- 
ally native Americans, slavery was re- 
stricted (at I east official ly)tothosewhodid 
not convert to Christianity. 

The native Americans were succeeded by 
poor Europeans. Many of these workers 
were only enslaved for a limited period, as 
indentured servants serving contracts of 
up to ten or more years. Others were con- 
vi cts sentenced for cri mes such as steal i ng 
cloth, or prisoners of war from uprisings 
and the colonisation of areas such as I re- 
land and Scotland. However, there were 


also a substantial number of life-long Eu- 
ropean slaves, and even amongst the in- 
dentured a substantial number had been 
kidnapped and sold into bondage. 2 

Conditions on the "Middle Passage" (the 
trip across the Atlantic) for these inden- 
tu red servants and si aves were, i n Wi 1 1 i ams' 
words, so bad that they shoul d "banish any 
ideas that the horrors of the slave ship are 
to be in any way accounted for by the fact 
that the victims were Negroes'^. 

Morethan half theEnglish immigrants to 
the American colonies in the sixteenth 
century were indentured servants 4 , and 
until the 1690s there were still far more 
unfreeEuropeansontheplantationsofthe 
American South than Black slaves 5 . 


The systems of social control established 
for American and European unfree labour 
was now applied to the Africans. 

The main reason for this shift to African 
si aves was that such si aves were obtai ned 
cheaply enough, and in sufficient num- 
bers, to meet the expanding needs of the 
plantation capitalists 6 . African ruling 
classes played a central role in the highly 
profitableslavetrade: T hetradewas... an 
African trade until it reached the coast. 
Only very rarely were E uropeans directly 
involved in procuring slaves, and that 
largely in Angola" 7 . 

It in the seventeenth century that racist 
i deol ogy began to be devel oped for thef i rst 
ti me by such groups as "British sugar plant- 
ers in the Caribbean, and ther mouth- 
pieces in Britain " who fastened onto 
differences in physical appearance to de- 
vel op the myth that B I ack peopl e weresu b- 
hu man and deserved to be enslaved: "here 
is an ideology, a system of false ideas serv- 
ing class interests" 8 . 



Raci st i deas were devel oped i n the context 
of the slave trade of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. I n this period, Afri- 
can people came to be the mai n source of 
slaves for the plantations. 


Raci sm was used tojustifythecaptureand 
perpetual enslavement of millions of peo- 
ple for the purposes of capitalism. The 
ensl avement of nati veAmer i cans had been 
justified as being on the grounds of their 
heathen beliefs; Eu- 
ropean servitude 
was justified as 
being the lot of 
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inferiors; Black slavery was justified 
through racism. 

Once developed, racist ideas came to be 
used more broadly as a justification for 
oppression. J ewish people, for example, 
came to be oppressed as a racial minority 
rather than as a religious group. 

The benef i ci ar i es of si avery were not E u ro- 
peans in general, but the capitalist ruling 
classes of western Europe. African ruling 
classes also received substantial benefits. 
There were of course the vast numbers of 
Europeans indentured or enslaved. There 
were also the sailors on the "Middle Pas- 
sage" whose conditions, according to 
Will i a ms, werethemsel ves sea reel y disti n- 
gu i shabl ef rom si avery. Finally, there were 
vast numbers of "poor White" peasant farm- 
ers of the Americas (some of whom were 
former i ndentured servants) whowereout- 
competed and driven tothe margi ns by the 
giant slaveplantations. 9 Thevast majority 
of Europeans never owned slaves: only 6 
per cent of whites owned slaves in the 
American South in I860. 10 There werealso 
African-American and native American 
slave-owners. 

Race and Empire 

Racism was thus born of the slavery of 
early capitalism. However, having been 
once created, subsequent developments in 
capitalism would sustain and rear this 
creature of the ruling class. 

The extension of capital ist power over Af- 
rica and Asia took place largely from the 
seventeenth century onwards in the form 
of imperialism 11 . Initially, imperial con- 
quest was often undertaken directly by 
large corporations such astheBritish East 
India Company (in India) and the Dutch 
East India Company (in South Africa, 
among other places). Later capitalist gov- 
ernments took a di red hand, notabl y i n the 
conquest of most of Africa from the 1880s. 

Imperialism in this period was driven by 
thesearch for profits: initially, profits from 
control of trade; later by big corporations' 


need for cheap sources of labour and raw 
materials, and by the need to find new 
markets to sel I manufactured goods. 

Racist ideas were again pressed into serv- 
ice to justify the process of imperial con- 
quest and rule. Imperial control was 
justified on the supposed grounds that 
Africans and Asians (and for that matter 
other colonised peoples such as the I rish) 
were unable to govern or develop them- 
selves, and needed to be ruled by external 
forces - namely the ruling classes of west- 
ern EuropeandJ apan 12 . Equal rights were 
not seen as even being possible in this 
world view. 

Empiredid not benefit workers in the colo- 
nies, nor in the imperialist countries. The 
profits of empire accrued to the capitalist 
class 13 . M eanwhi le, the methods and forces 
of col oni al repressi on weredepl oyed agai nst 
wor k er s i n t h e i m per i a I i st cou n t r i es ( most 
notably, the use of colonial troops to crush 
the Spanish Revolution), whilst lives and 
material resources were wasted on impe- 
rial adventures. Today, multi-national com- 
panies cut jobs and wages by shifting to 
repressive Third World client regimes. 

Racism today 

Clearly, capitalism gave birth to racism. 
Racism as an idea helped justify empire 
and slavery. Racism as a form of discrimi- 
nation or oppressi on faci I i tated h i gh I evel s 
of exploitation, and has thus been an im- 
portant factor in the development of capi- 
talism. 

Today, both slavery and the formal em- 
pires have been overthrown - this has 
I argel y been the resu 1 1 of struggl es by mi I - 
lions of workers, peasants and slaves 
against oppression. Slave revolts are part 
of the history of class struggle against 
capitalism. Peasant and worker resist- 
ancetocolonialismareequally so, although 
it must be noted that most anti-colonial 
struggles were prevented from reaching 
their necessary conclusion- socialist revo- 
lution- by the determination of local elites 


to reach a deal with capitalism and impe- 
rialism. 

However, although these struggles re- 
moved the formally racist structures of 
slavery and empire they have not buried 
racism. 

Racism -as an idea and as a practice- con- 
tinues to serve two key functions under 
capitalism. 

First, it allows the capitalists to secure 
sources of cheap, unorganised, and highly 
exploitable labour. Key examples are im- 
migrants and minorities. Subject to racist 
discrimination, they form a segment of the 
working class that has been described as 
"super-exploited", providing high levels of 
profit for capitalists. I n times of capitalist 
crisis (such as today) these segments are 
most readily deprived of political and so- 
cial rights, the first to fall in the overall 
assault on the working class that takes 
place. 

Secondly, racism allows the capital ist rul- 
ing class to divide and rule the exploited 
classes. 

Across the planet, billions of workers and 
peasants suffer the lashes of capitalism. 
Racism is used to foster divisions within 
the worki ng cl ass to hel p keep the ruling 
class in power. 

Praxedis Guerrero, a great Mexican anar- 
chist, described the process as follows 14 : 

"Racial prejudice and nationality, 
clearly managed by the capitalist and 
tyrants, present peoples living side by 
side in a fraternal manner... 

A river, a mountain, a line of small 
mon umen ts su ffi ce to mai ntain ford gn - 
ers and make enemies of two peoples, 
both living in mistrust and envy of one 
another because of the acts of past gen- 
erations. Each nationality pr diends to 
be above the other in some kind of way, 
and the domi nating cl asses, the keepers 
of education and the wealth of nations, 
feed the proletariat with the bdief of 
stupid superiority and pride to make 
impossibletheunion of all nations who 
areseparatdy fi gh ti ngto freethemsd ves 
from Capital.... 

If all the workers of the different ... 
nations had direct participation in all 
questions of social importance which 
affect one or more proletarian groups 
these questions would be happily and 
promptly solved by the workers them- 
sdves." 

It happens between majority populations 
and super-exploited minorities, but also 
between the working classes of different 
countries. Workers are told to blame and 
hate other workers- distinguished by cul- 
ture, language, skin colour, or some other 
arbitrary feature- for their misery. A clas- 
sic example is thescape-goating of immi- 
grants and refugees for "taking away jobs 
and housing". 


In this way, workers' anger is deflected 
onto other workers (with whom they have 
al most everythi ng i n common) rather than 
being directed against capitalists ( with 
whom workers have nothing in common). 
An appearance of common interest is cre- 
ated between workers and bosses of a given 
race or nation. 

Who benefits? 

Raci sm does not benefi t any workers. E ven 
workers who are not themselves directly 
oppressed by racism lose out from racism 
becauseitdividestheworking class. White 
American workers, for example, in noway 
benefit from the existence of an impover- 
ished and oppressed minority of African 
American workers who can be used to 
undercut wages, and working and living 
conditions. 
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Red & Black 

In addition, racist attitudes make it very 
diffi cult to unite workers agai nst thecapi- 
tal i sts to chal I engetheoveral I di str i buti on 
of wealth and power i n soci ety. Racism has 
been used again and again to break work- 
ers' struggles. 

The morethe working class is divided, the 
worse its overall condition will be. This 
point, which was repeatedly made by the 
classical anarchist movement 15 , has been 
confirmed in a study by an American soci- 
ologist who set out to test the proposition 
that white workers gain from racism 16 . 

ComparingthesituationofWhiteand Black 
workers in all fifty US states, he found, 
firstly, that the less wage discrimination 
there was against Black workers, the bet- 
ter were the wages that White workers 
recei ved. Secondl y, hefou nd that theexi st- 
enceof a substantial nationally oppressed 
group of poor workers reduced the wages 
of White workers (but did not affect the 
earni ngs of middleand upper-class Whites 
very much). Finally, he found that the 
more intense racial discrimination was, 
the more poverty there was for I ower cl ass 
Whites. 

Such facts fly in the face of political strat- 
egies which claim that majority popula- 
tion workers recei ve material benefits from 
racism. The logic of this argument is that 
these privileges must be "renounced" be- 
foreworking class unity is possible. Such 
an argument assumes that capitalists 
would adopt a strategy that systemati- 
cally benefits the majority of workers, a 
most unlikely (and as we saw above, un- 
sustainable) notion. In addition, this ar- 
gument implies that the immediate 
political task is a redistribution of wealth 
among workers as opposed toa cl ass strug- 
gle against capitalism. That is to say, it 
cal I s on the majority of workers tofi ght on 
principle for worse conditions. 

Finally, this approach mixes up two very 
different things: oppression and privilege. 
W h i I e i t i s obvi ouslytruethat some wor k- 
ers do not directly experience racial op- 
pressi on , i t does not fol I ow that they benefi t 
from it. The two terms aredistinct: while 
i t i s oppressi ve to be su bj ect to I ow wages, 
it is not a privilege to have a living wage. 

Why racist ideas are accepted 

None of the arguments madesofar in this 
articledenythepossi bi I ity that minorities 
of the working class may receive tempo- 
rary benefits from racial oppression in 
specific circumstances. A case in point 
would bethesmall whiteworking class in 
South Africa between the 1920s and the 
1980s, which received real benefits from 
apartheid. But, as a general rule, racial 
oppression is fundamentally against the 
i nterests of the majority of workers of al I 
colours. 

T o recogni se the pri mary role of capital ist 
ruling classes (aided by their states) in 
promoting and benefiting from racial op- 
pressi on i s not to deny that many wor ki ng 
class people often support racism. Racism 
is often very widespread. However, such 



ing class people acting against their own 
interests, rather than evidence that work- 
ers benefit from racism. 

H owever, if racism provides no benefits for 
workers, how can we explain such support 
for the essentially irrational ideas of rac- 
ism? 

The answer is that there are very real 
material forces in capitalist society which 
operate to foster support for these ideas. 

The first factor is capitalist control over 
ideas. Capitalists do not simply rule by 
force, they also rule by promoting a capital- 
ist world-view. Here we must consider, as 
Praxedis argued above, how "thedominat- 
ing classes , the keepers of education and 
the wealth of nations " ... "feed the prole- 
tariat with the belief of stupid superiority 
and pride": the role of the schools, the 
media, literatureand so forth. Theimpact 
of this propaganda cannot be underesti- 
mated. 

The second factor is the material condi- 
tions of the working class itself. Under 
capitalism, the working class suffers pov- 
erty, alienation and misery. In the same 
way that workers may take solace from 
rel i gi on, they may also seek the i magi nary 
compensation of supposed racial superior- 
ity, "the belief of stupid superiority and 
pride" (in Praxedis' words). 

I n addition, workingcl ass people a re locked 
in bitter competition for a limited amount 
of jobs, housing and other resources. In 
thissituation, they may blame other groups 
i n the worki ng cl ass for thei r pi i ght. Where 
the other groups are culturally or physi- 
cally distinct in appearance, this resent- 
ment and competition may be expressed i n 
raci st terms. H ence the vi ew, for exampl e, 
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that 'they' are 'taking our jobs'. 

The Oppressed divided 

From the above, it is clear that racism is a 
product of capitalism, and fundamentally 
agai nst the i nterests of the worki ng cl ass 
and peasantry. 

A re capi tal i sts from oppressed grou ps rel i - 
abl e al I i es i n the struggl e agai nst raci sm? 
The short answer is, no, they are not. 

The effects of racism are fundamentally 
mediated by class position. Taking the 
case of the United States: although na- 
tional averages of White and Black in- 
comes show a vast gulf between the two, 
when class is taken into account the mate- 
rial inequalities between Whiteand Black 
workers are shown to be quite limited; 
taken from another angl e, thegap between 
the conditions of both sets of workers, on 
one side, and those of the upper class, on 
the other, are yawning 17 . 

M i chael J ackson may sti 1 1 face raci sm, but 
his wealth and power as a capitalist shields 
him from the worst effects of racism. Pri- 
vate schools, lawyers, high incomes - all 
these factors cannot be ignored. 


rich few to be placed under the control of 
the working and poor people of the whole 
globe. Under libertarian communism it 
will be possible to use these resources to 
create soci al and economi c equal i ty for al I , 
thusfi nal ly enabl i ngthedisfigurements of 
racial oppression to be scoured from the 
face of the earth. 

However, this article is in noway arguing 
that the fight against racism must be de- 
ferred until after the revolution. Instead, it 
is arguing that on the one hand, only a 
united working class can defeat racism 
and capital ism; on theother, a united work- 
ing class can only be built on the basis of 
opposi ng al I for ms of oppressi on and prej u- 
dice, thereby winning the support of all 
sectors of the broad working class. 

Firstly, it is clear that racism can only be 
fought on a cl ass basi s. 1 1 i s i n the i nterest 
of all workers to support the struggle 
against racism. Racism is a working class 
issuebecauseitaffectstheconditionsof all 
workers, because most people affected by 
racism are working class, and because, as 
indicated above, it is the working class 
members of racial I y oppressed groups who 
are the most severely affected by racism. 


Perhaps morei mportantly, the cl ass i nter- 
ests of such elites tie them into supporting 
the capitalist system itself. Black police 
chiefs, mayors, and army officers are as 
much defenders of capi tal ism astheir White 
counterparts. Such strata wi 1 1 readi ly com- 
promise with the powers-that-be if it will 
give them a chance to be 'in the racket and 
in the running'. 

Fighting racism 

1 1 i s capital i sm that conti nual ly generates 
the conditions for racist oppression and 
i deol ogy. 1 1 fol I ows that thestruggl eagai nst 
raci sm can on I y be consi stent I y carri ed out 
by the working class and peasantry: the 
only forces capable of overthrowing the 
capitalist system. The overthrow of capi- 
talism will in and of itself fundamentally 
undermine the social sources of racism. 
The overthrow of capitalism however, re- 
quires the unification of the working class 
and peasantry internationally, across all 
lines of colour and nationality. 

In addition, the crushing of capitalism, 
and the establishment of libertarian so- 
cialism will allow the vast resources cur- 
rently chained to the 
needs of 

profiteering by a 



Working class unity is also in the interests 
of raci al ly oppressed segments of the work- 
ing class, as alliances with the broader 
working class not only strengthen their 
own position, but also help I ay the basis for 
the assault on capitalism. Without deny- 
ing in the least the heroism, and, in some 
cases, radicalising role played by minority 
movements, it is quite obvious that a mi- 
nority of, say, 10 per cent of the population 
lacks the ability to overthrow the existing 
conditions on its own 18 . Such unity is par- 
ticularly vital in the workplace, where it is 
almost impossible for unions of minority 
workers to function. 

Secondly, working class unity can, how- 
ever, clearly only be built on the basis of a 
resol uteoppositi on toal I forms of racism. If 
other sections of the working class do not 
oppose racism, they create a situation in 
which nationalists can tie racially op- 
pressed segments to Black and other mi- 
nority capitalists in the futile games of 
'Buy Black' campaigns and voting blocs. 
Class-based and anarchist alternatives 
must present a viable alternative if they 
are to win support. 

Our tasks 

Anti-racist work should occupy a high pri- 
ority in the activities of all class struggle 
anarchists. This is important not simply 
because we always oppose all oppres- 
sion, and because anarchists have 
long been opponents of racism. It 
is also because such work is an 
essential to the vital task of 
unifyi ng and consci enti si ng the 
working cl ass -a unity without 
which neither racism nor capi- 
talism can be consigned tothe 
history books. 


At a general level, we can approach these 
tasks by active work in anti-racist strug- 
gl es and campai gns, i ncl udi ng work al ong- 
side non-anarchist forces (without, of 
course, surrendering our political inde- 
pendence), and by continual propaganda 
against racism in our publications, 
workplaces, unions and communities. 

The workplace and the union are particu- 
larly important sites for activity: it is here 
that capitalism creates the greatest pres- 
surefor workers' unity across all barriers, 
and it is here that the workers' movement 
stands or fal Is on the basis of its abi I ity to 
address the needs of its whole constitu- 
ency. 

Wecan approach these tasks by rai si ng, on 
the one hand, demands that apply equal ly 
to all workers (better wages, full union 
rights, opposition to soci a I partnershipetc.), 
and by raising, on the other, demands 
which specifically address the needs of 
racially oppressed segments of the work- 
ing class (equal schooling, equal housing, 
notocolour bars in industry etc.). Thus, we 
sh ou I d f i gh t f or "B diter H ousi ng for All! No 
to Segregation I", totakeoneexample.The 
target of such demands would, of course, 
be the bosses, although in no case whatso- 
ever shou I d the ti n i est concessi on be made 
to racial prejudices on the part of any 
workers. 

There i s nocontradi cti on between thecl ass 
struggle and the struggle against racism. 
Neither can succeed without theother. 
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Leninists are fond of quoting from the writing of Victor Serge, as a means 
of getting a libertarian rubber stamp for the actions of the Bolsheviks 
during the October revolution and the subsequent events. I n his keynote 
article '1 n defence of October 11 J ohn Rees uses no less than 8 quotes from 
Serge's writings within the space of 70 pages. Poor old Lenin only managed 
toclockup4original quotes, whileTonyCliff'sdubious interpretation of all 
these events manages to get more quotes i n than one could possi bly count. 
To a certai n extent, what the L eni ni sts of today are tryi ng to tel I us i s that 
Serge wasa practical man,and he knew that theonly wayfor therevolution 
to succeed was to row in behind the Bolsheviks. So, with this in mind, we 
take a look at Serge's' autobiography "Memoirs of a Revolutionary". 


Serge was born in 1890 and rapidly be 
came a self educator and socialist joining 
t hej euns-G rades - a B el gi um federati on of 
Socialist youth groups. Serge eventually 
ended up in Paris, which was the scene of 
a huge demonstration (over 500,000 pee 
pie) when the working class learned of the 
execution of F rancisco Ferrer 2 . "It was a 
time of pot-bellied peace; the atmosphere 
was strangely electric , the calm before the 
storm of 1914 .' e Serge was at this time 
involved in publishing a journal in Paris. 
Subsequent to the riots at the time of the 
demonstrations his house was raided, the 
police found weapons there, two of his 
comrades were sentenced to death by the 
guillotine, and he got 5 years in prison. 
Nasty times to be living in if the state 
considered you to be a revolutionary. But 
they were about to get worse. While in 
prison, the Great War broke out in all its 
futility, all over Europe sending young 
men to their deaths. Most of the main- 
stream left parties turned towards fratri- 
cidal patriotism causing mass confusion in 
the movement. The young imprisoned 
Sergefound the wholesituation incompre- 
hensible. 

Dawn and Decline 

Following his release, Serge ended up in 
Petrograd at the start of 1919. H e was not 
the only young revolutionary to be drawn 
to Mother Russia during her famous date 
with destiny. Oneof thefirst peoplehemet 
while there was Maxim Gorky. Gorky, 
apart from being famous both at home and 
abroad as a major writer, was also a re- 
spected political figure in Russia. He'd 
been a champion of change for a longtime, 
and hi s opi ni on was onethat was respected 
by many. 

Gorky had witnessed the early days of the 
revolution and reported that the Bolshe- 
viks were "drunk with authority ' 4 . But, 
after a brief time, Serge made his own 
mind up about the whole matter. "I was 
nei ther agai nst theB olshevi ks nor neutral; 
I waswith them , al bet independently with- 
out renouncing thought or critical sense. 


Certainly on several essential points they 
weremistaken: in their intolerance, in ther 
faith in stratification, in their leaning to- 
wardscentralismandadministrativetech- 
niques' 6 . I n spite of these reservations he 
threw himself into working alongside the 
Bolsheviks. He was invited to be a 
Petrograd representative at the founding 
meeting of the Communist I nternational 
(Third International) initiated by Lenin in 
M oscow. 

All this work for the Party brought with it 
special rations. Such was the wide sweep- 
i ng fami ne i n Russi a at the ti methat, even 
with these rations, Serge wrote "I would 
have died of hunger without the sordid 
manipulations of the black market, where 
we traded the petty possessions we had 
brought in from France .' € The Central 
Committee, however, suffered noneof these 
hardships. Living in the Hotel Astoria, 
they dined on soup and "delicious 
horsemeat" 7 in comparative warmth, over- 
looking the dark public squares. Serge 
even calls this pi ace the "hotel ofthedicta- 


tors". 8 

The Winter of 1919 was a cold and bitter 
one. Civil War raged, exiled Russian Aris- 
tocrats traded currency with theTsar still 
on it, whilethe Bolsheviks printed it likeit 
was going out of fashion and used it to 
procurearms. That's right, theBolsheviks 
printed money with theTsar's image on it. 
As Serge says "weused to print them for the 
poor fools (Russian Exiles)' 9 . The wide- 
spread cl oak of hu nger hung over the whol e 
country. In the midst of this mess, the 
infamous Bolshevik secret police, the 
Chekas carried out their dastardly work. 
Thetelephonerapidly beca mean enemy of 
any sympathetic official and Serge was no 
exception. He writes "At every hour it 
brought mevoices of panic-stricken women 
who spokeof arrests, imminent executions, 
and injustice, and begged me to intervene 
at once, fortheloveofGod!" 10 . At this stage 
the custom of arresti ng and executi ng hos- 
tages had become "generalised and legal. //L1 

The mere existence of a secret police is a 
rapid insight intothenatureof theParty's 
politics at the time. From 1918 onwards 
the leadership, from Lenin downwards, 
had become increasingly more paranoid 
and saw plots and treachery everywhere. 
The Cheka were formed to counteract this 
but as Serge writes he believed it "wasone 
of the gravest and most impermissible er- 
rors that the Bolshevik leaders committed 
in 1918." 12 He cl aimed that revolutionary 
tribunals, letting in defensiveevidenceand 
functioning in the cl ear light of day rather 
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than the cloak of the night, would have 
functioned efficiently with "far less abuse 
and depravity. //L3 When Serge brought up 
Zinoviev (Lenin's appointed President of 
theThi rd I nternational and member of the 
Pol it bureau) around this time in a conver- 
sation with Gorky, Gorky shouted out 
"Don 't talk to me of that beast ever again - 
tell him that his torturers are a disgrace to 
the human image ,/L4 

By early 1920, it appeared that the Civil 
War was comi ng to an end, and the i dea of 
normality returning to Mother Russia was 
gaining popularity. By J anuary of 1920 
Dzerzhinsky (People's Commissar for the 
Interior), with the backing of Lenin and 
T rotsky, recommended the abol i ti on of the 
death sentence - except in areas where 
there were still military operations being 
carried out. Hope sprang up immediately 
amongst the thousands of suspects in the 
crammed prisons as thedecree was passed 
by the Government and signed by Lenin. 
But the executioners of the Cheka were 
busy that night, as 200 people were driven 
outsideof Petrograd and shot. Over 300 i n 
Moscow. Relatives scraped at the mass 
burial grounds looking for relics of their 
dead loved ones. Sergeactually metoneof 
the grim reapers who worked in the 
Petrograd Cheka, who said of that time 
'We thought that if the People's Commis- 
sars weregetti ng con verted to H umani tari - 
anism, that was their business. Our 
business was to crush the counter-revolu- 
tion for ever , and they could shoot us after- 
wards if they like!" 15 The work of the 
Cheka, although wel I recogni sed, was never 
spoken of. No one was disciplined for this 
slaughter, implying that their dirty work 
met with the approval of the Bolsheviks. 

The enemies within ? 

By 1920 opinions were rampant and di- 
vided about the Soviets. The Mensheviks 
were outright opponents, the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries first boycotted them and 
then collaborated with them. The anar- 
chists were divided into pro-soviet and 
anti-soviet. Serge called all the people 
outside the party view of the time "dissi- 
dents of the revolution "who were "right on 
many points". 16 But the dissidents had a 
fundamental point which had to be admit- 
ted, which was above all the right oft h e 
people of Russia "for freedom of ex- 
press/on and the restoration of liberty 
in the soviets." 11 The Soviets of 1917 
had been the workers' counci Is which 
had been composed of the workers 
and soldiers' delegates who wished to 
di sband the bad ol d soci ety and br i ng about 
the dawn of a new age of freedom for 
mankind. But with the suppression of all 
opposi ti on to the vi ewpoi nts of the B ol she- 
viks, Serge writes "In practice they (the 
soviets) represented nothing but the local 
Party Committees." 18 The Party at this 
ti me had been practi cal I y i nvaded, accord- 
ing to Serge, by careerists, mercenary ele- 
ments whocame over in swarms totheside 
with power. Bureaucratisation was ram- 
pant. It comes as no surprise that the 


Partythatwouldbringa bou 1 1 h e "di eta tor - 
sh ip of the proletariat" was now fu 1 1 of I i ttl e 
dictators who "possessed no initiative". 19 
After all, the nature of their politics was to 
have a small number of people making 
decisions for the majority. 

The search for the enemies within was 
growing, mainly driven from the top (sec- 
retaries) downwards through the Party 
and exercised by the Cheka. Ofthemany 
anarchists in prison at this time, Lenin 
said they "were not true anarchists nor 
idealists- just bandits" and anyway 'The 
5 tateisa machinefor which weareanswer- 
ableand wecannotallowitsoperation tobe 
frustrated. '*° B y th i s stage, t he B ol shevi ks 
were determined that this revolution was 
theirsaloneandanyonewhoheldan alter- 
native opinion was labeled against the 
party - and therefore against the revolu- 
tion. Anyoppositiontothewill oftheparty 
was seen as a threat as the Bolsheviks 
wrestled for a grip on the monopoly of 
power. They were hanging onto it by their 
fi ngerti ps and any threat was dealt with i n 
a severe manner. As one party member 
wrote in an official trade union journal at 
the ti me 'P rofessi on a I 'ny Vestni k' "the de- 
struction of newspapers, the annihilation 
of freedom of agitation for thesociali stand 
democratic parties is inadmissable. 
The..... violence against strikers, etc. irri- 
tated open wounds. There has been too 
much of this typeof memory of theRussi an 
toiling masses and this can lead to an 
anal ogy deadly to theSoviet power.'* 1 The 
Bol shevi ks were holdi ng onto State power 
irrespective of costs, ideals or lives. 

Anarchists were arrested en mass by the 
Cheka in November 1920, as they pre- 
pared for thei r congress. Serge speaks, at 
this time, of being horrified at witnessing 
the rigging of elections so that Lenin's and 
Zinoviev's 'majority' opinion would win. 
Lenin said thetrade unions should organ- 
ise autonomously from the state (an im- 
provement from Trotsky's position which 
said they should be merged) but they must 
be subordinate to the Party. ‘All power to 
the Party 1 would have been a much more 
accurate slogan at this time. Incidents 



happened all the time in factories. The 
Party was becoming less and less popular, 
and stri kes wereon the i ncrease. This was 
in the November and December of 1920. 
The atmosphere was building towards a 
conf rontati on between thePartyand those 
who were pro-revolution, but not pro the 
Bol shevi k version they were bei ng served. 
That confrontation would burst into the 
open at K ronstadt and Serge was oneof the 
witnesses. 

Whose Revolution is this ? 

Kropotkin, the best known anarchist in 
Russia and worldwide at the time, died. 
The anarchists, including a number who 
were temporarily released from Bolshevik 
jails in order to attend, turned his funeral 
into a massive show of strength and a 
11 denunciation of all tyranny" 22 . Behi nd the 
coffin marched thou sands of mourners hand 
in hand, carrying the black flags of anar- 
chism. The Cheka's presence at the fu- 
neral added to the atmosphere of tension. 
Many anarchists were arrested straight 
after the burial of the old man, only to 
disappear toprisonsfrom which they would 
never re-emerge. J ust as the old man lay 
in the ground, many were to join him and 
with them went the hopes for socialism 
and freedom. 

18 days later, Serge was awoken in the 
Astoria Hotel withthenewsthat "Kronstadt 
is in the hands of the Whites. '* 3 L ater on 
the next day other comrades told him "the 
sailors have mutinied" 24 and that what 
he'd heard previously was nothing but an 
atrocious lie. Serge writes 'Wewerepara- 
lysed by official falsehoods. It had never 
happened before that our Party should lie 
to us like this.'* 5 It was in fact a naval 
revolt, led by the local Soviet. 

The battle lines were drawn, this was a 
battle for power. Whowas really in charge 
of the Soviets, the people themselves or a 
Party already rampant with bureaucrats 
and careerists? Lenin had written in 1918 
that T he i rrefutable experi ence of history 
has shown that.....thedictatorship of indi- 
vidual persons was very often the vehicle, 
the channel of the dictatorship of the revo- 
zp^lutionaryd asses. '* 6 W hat t h i s mea nt 
? in reality was that the make-up of 
-the Soviets had to change and was 
: =r = =. changed from the freely elected del- 
egates tosu bmi ssi ve party hacks who 
rubber stamped the decisions made fur- 
ther up the hierarchy. The battle at 
Kronstadt was fought to either bring the 
revolution back towards the people or to 
wave good-bye to it a 1 1 . 

The killing of hope in 
Kronstadt 

Serge wrote of the demands of the 
Kronstadt rebels. "Pamphlets dis- 
tributed in theworkingdassareas... 
1 1 was a programme for the renewal 
of the Revolution ... re-election of the 
Soviets by secret ballot; freedom of 
the spoken and printed word for all 
revo! utionary parti esand groupings; 
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freedom for thetradeunions; the release of 
ra/olutionary political prisoners; abolition 
of official propaganda; an end to requisi- 
tioning in the countryside; freedom for the 
artisan class; immediatesuppression of the 
barrier squads that werestopping thepeo- 
pl efromgetti ngthei r food asthey pi eased. ' 31 
The crews of the First and Second Naval 
Squadrons, along with the garrison and 
the Soviet in Kronstadt, were fighting for 
the triumph of the above demands. 

A delegation from Kronstadt which was 
dispatched to Petrograd to explain the 
uprising ended up in the hands of the 
Cheka. Most of those who mediated on the 
sailors' behalf ended up being arrested. 
Serge justifies the whole incident and his 
own siding with the Party in this way 
"Kronstadt had right on itsside. Kronstadt 
was the beginning of a fresh liberating 
ra/olution for popular democracy ... How- 
ever, thecountry was absolutely exhausted, 
and production practically at a standstill; 
there were no reserves of any ki nd, not even 
reserves of stamina in the hearts of the 
masses. ...Soviet democracy lacked leader- 
ship , institutions and inspiration; at its 
back there were only masses of starving 
and desperatemen. ' 38 T hat was h i s reason . 
He saw no hope for the people to take the 
de-railed revolution and put it back on 
track. Serge puts it more bluntly in his 
propaganda of the time when he wrote 
"Despite its mistakes and abuses theBol- 
shevik Party is at present the supremely 
organised, intelligentandstabl eforcewhi ch 
deserves our confidence. The Revolution 
has no other mainstay, and is no longer 
capable of any thorough going regenera- 
tion. 1 1 was with these words that Serge 
kissed the idea of freedom good-bye, and 
held up his arms in a shrug which said 
there was nothing better. 

The anarchists and the Menshevik Social 
Democrats were outlawed, along with any- 
body else who didn't give absolute loyalty 
to Lenin's dictatorship. Charged with all 
sorts of "odious terms' 30 , Serge himself 
writes 'TheCheka is mad!' 31 I n M oscow at 
the same time Lenin was proclaiming the 
"New Economic Pol icy". Lenin, in his own 
written words, described this: "Socialism 
is merely the next step forward from State 
capitalist monopoly. Or in other words, 


socialismismerelystatecapitali st monopoly 
which is made to serve the interests of the 
whole people and has to that extent ceased 
to be capi talist monopoly. ' 32 At the same 
congress, a party faction known as the 
Workers' Opposition was outlawed and 
denounced as "anarcho-syndi cal i st" be- 
cause they wi shed management of produc- 
tion to be handed over to the trade unions. 
This history of events displays that the 
Bolsheviks could not accept any threat to 
their monoploy of power. The threat at 
that ti me was on the col d wi nds of change 
blowing from the port of Kronstadt. 

Do not mourn - Organise ! 

Serge has been champi oned for a I ong ti me 
by various Trotskyists and Leninists as 
the former Libertarian who saw the Bol- 
shevik example and followed it. He was a 
practical man, they'll say, an exampleof an 
anarchist who saw sense in that time of 
revolt. Read his book and listen to his 
story. H e was a man who was courageous 
and strong and fought for what he be- 
lieved. But at one point a light was extin- 
gu i shed i n hi m, and hej ust kept on pushi ng 
for the programme being put forth by the 
party. That light that went out was his 
belief that you could win freedom, he 
thought that what the worki ng cl ass had to 
do was trust in and obey the'revolut ionary 
party 1 . U nfortunately, when they did that 
they were left in a position of hoping the 
party wou I d del i ver that freedom. T oo I ate 
did they realise that the emancipation of 
the worki ng cl ass i s the job of the worki ng 
class itself, the party isn't going to deli ver 
it. 

This battle was lost in Kronstadt, and 
that's why anarchiststhroughouttheworld 
celebrated when we saw those joyous faces 
on the other side as the Berlin wall was 
smacked over. Then theParty had won the 
battle and formed in its wake a viciously 
authoritarian state- where the will of the 
people was crushed beneath the wheels of 
interest of the Bolsheviks. So we did not 
mourn the passing of the Bolshevik dicta- 
torship, soci a I i sm's ch a n ce i n R u ssi a passed 
when theblood of thesailors was spilled by 
the Red Army on the ice of Kronstadt. 
Serge wrote his Memoirs of a Ra/oluti on- 
ary- and in it he displays how the means 
determine the end. Leninists have failed 
to make a revolution based on freedom and 
equality because it cannot be built on sup- 
pression. Bakunin wrote with a clarity 
that Serge only found out though experi- 
ence "Onlythepracticeof social revolution, 
great n av historical experiences, the logic 
of events can bring them around, sooner or 
later, to a common solution: and strong in 
our belief in the validity of our 
principle. the workers...., not their lead- 

ers, will then end byjoining with us to tear 
down these prisons called States and to 
condemn politics, which is in fact nothing 
more than the art of domi nati ng and fleec- 
ing the masses. ' 33 I t's i mperati ve that a 
social revolution is built on freedom, as 
anyanarchist will tell you. When it is, that 
revol uti on wi 1 1 not fai I , and that i s a truth 


that we are hereto build for. 
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In 1798 Ireland was shook by a mass rebellion for democratic rights and 
against British rule. 200 years later 1798 continues to loom over Irish 
politics. The bi-centenary, co-inciding with the 'Peace process', has at- 
tracted consi derablediscussi on, with theformation of local hi story groups, 
the holding of conferences and a high level of interest in the TV documen- 
taries and books published around the event. 


It is rightly said that history is written by 
the victors. The British and loyalist histo- 
rians who wrote the initial histories of the 
rising portrayed it as little more than the 
actions of a sectarian mob intent on massa- 
cring all Protestants. Later reformers 
sought to hidethe program of 1798 to unite 
Irishmen regardless of creed. After 1798 
they turned to the confessional politics of 
mobilising Catholics alone. Daniel 
O'Connel I, themain architect of this policy, 
went so far in 1841 as to denounce the 
United Irishmen as "... wicked and 
villianously designing wrdtches who fo- 
mented the rebel I ion". 1 

Sothefirst response to the Loyalist history 
in I reland was an alternative but parallel 
history produced tosuit a Catholic nation- 
al i st agenda. B oth of these agendas neatl y 
dovetailed in showing the rising as a fight 
for "faith and fatherland". This is illus- 
trated by the treatment of two portraits of 
prominent figures in the rebellion. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald had his red cravat 2 
painted out and replaced with a white one. 
Father Murphy had his cravat painted out 
and replaced with a priest's collar! Within 
parts of republicanism and the left there 
have been attempts to rescue this history, 
starti ng with the memoi rs of U ni ted I rish- 
men NkeMylesByrnewhochoseexileover 
compromi se. B ut, al I too often, th i s h i story 
has been crushed beneath histories de- 
signed to fulfil theneedsoftheBritish and 


Irish ruling class. 

J ames Connol ly neatly descri bed the I rish 
nationalist version of 1798 thus 

T he mi ddled ass "patri otic" hi stori ans, 
orators ; and journal i sts of I rel and have 
ever vied with oneanother in enthusias- 
tic descriptions of their military exploits 
on land and sea, their hairbreadth es- 
capes and heroic martyrdom, but have 
resolutely suppressed or distorted their 
writings, songs and manifestos. ' 6 

In short, although the name of the United 
I rish men was honoured, their democratic 
ideas were buried even before the forma- 
tion of the 26 county state. 

I n thel840's I reland once again fell under 
the influence of a wave of international 
radicalism. They sought to uncover the 
real aims of the 1798 rebel I ion. Therepub- 
lican organisation ofthel840's, the Young 
I relanders "celebrated the United Irish- 
men not as passive victims or reluctant 
rebels, but as ideologically committed revo- 
lutionaries with a coherent political strat- 
egy " 4 They placed a marker on the grave 
of the key United Irishmen leader, Wolfe 
Tone, at Bodenstown. Paying homage at 
the grave is an essential annual rite for 
any party wi shi ng to cl ai m the repu bl i can 
legacy. 

These different histories mean that even 
withi n republicanism therewas I ittleagree- 




ment about what the real legacy of 1798 
was. I n 1934 when Protestant members of 
the Republican Congress arrived at 
Bodenstown with a banner proclaiming 
'B reaktheconnection with capital ism'they 
were physically assaulted and driven off 
by I RA members. 

Of particular note is the way the women of 
1798 have either been written out of his- 
tory altogether or exist only asthefaithful 
wives of the nationalist histories and the 
blood crazed witches of the loyalist ac- 
counts. Like other republicans of that 
period the United Irishmen - for the most 
part - did not see a role for women, al- 
though "oneproposal wasmadethatwomen 
shoul d have the vote as wel I' 6 . N evert he- 
less a number of women, including Mary 
Ann McCracken, played an important role 
from an early period in promoting the or- 
ganisation, and a Society of U nited I rish- 
women was established in 1796. 6 

I n the run up to the rebel I ion, women were 
particularly active in subverting the Mili- 
tia. They would swear in soldiers and also 
spread rumours that the troops weregoi ng 
to be sent abroad. Women were active i n 
the rebellion, not just in traditional roles' 
of medical aid etc., but also in quite a 
number of cases as combatants. H owever, 
almost all of these roles seem to be ones 
that individual women demanded and 
fought for, there is little evidence of any 
serious effort on the part of the United 
Irishmen to mobilise women. 

An overview of the Rebellion 

I n the Autumn of 1791, societies of United 
I rish men wereformed in Belfast and Dub- 
lin. I nitiallytheorganisation limited itself 
to cal I i ng for democrati c reforms i ncl udi ng 
Catholic emancipation 7 . In response to 
popular pressure, the British government 
- which effectively ruled I reland - initially 
granted some reforms. This period of re- 
form ended in 1793, when war broke out 
between revolutionary France and Brit- 
ain. 

I n December of 1796 the U nited I rishmen 
came the nearest they would to victory, 
when 15,000 French troops arrived off 
Bantry Bay. Bad weather prevented the 
landing and saved Britain from defeat. 
After Bantry Bay, Irish society was bit- 
terly polarised as loyalists flocked to join 
the British army and the United Irish- 
men's numbers swelled massively. 

By the Spring of 1798, a campaign of Brit- 
i sh terror was destroyi ng the U ni ted I ri sh- 
men organisation and many of the leaders 
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had been arrested. The remaining leaders 
felt forced to cal I an immediate rising, even 
though this would be before French aid 
could arrive. The date was set for May 
23rd. A number of factors undermined the 
rising in Dublin. However major risings 
occurred in Wexford in the south, and An- 
trim and Down in the north. Elsewhere 
there were mi nor skirmishes. By the au- 
tumn -despitea small French landing -the 
rebellion had been defeated, tens of thou- 
sands were dead and a reign of terror had 
spread over the country. 

Origins of the rising 

The 1798 rising occurred at a unique mo- 
ment in world politics, the point at which 
pari i amentary democracy (and capi tal i sm) 
was repl aci ng absol ute monarchy (and feu- 
dal i sm). TheAmeri can Revol uti on of 1771- 
81 and the F rench Revol uti on of 1789 were 
the key i nspi rati ons for those who were to 
lead the rebellion in Ireland. WolfeTone 
described how "the French Ra/olution be- 
came the test of a/ery man's political creed, 
and the nation was fairly divided into two 
great parties - the aristocracy and deme 
crats". 8 

To this was added the severe oppression 
the majority of Irish people lived under. 
Thecountry was bitterly divided , twowars 
had been fought in the previous century 
with the combatants split along religious 
lines. The native Catholic landowning 
class had been forced either to surrender 
their lands or to convert to the Anglican 
religion. I n parts of thecountry, in particu- 
lar the North-East, even the ordinary 
Catholic tenants had been forced off the 
land, to be replaced with Presbyterian 
'pi anters' brought over from Scotl and. This 
left a legacy of sectarian rivalry which 
helped the British to 'divide and rule'. 

Although some reforms had been won, the 
situation by the 1780's was that the coun- 
try was ruled by Anglican landowners, 
with Presbyterian landowners having only 
limited political power, and Catholic land- 
owners none. B eyond t h i s, t he mass of the 
popu I ati on, Cat hoi i c, P rotestant (Angl i can) 
and Dissenter (Presbyterian) had virtu- 
ally no rights at all. In 1831 there were 
6,000 absentee landlords, who owned over 
7,000,000 acres. 

Thecompletesubjectionthepeasantrywere 
su bj ected to i s h i nted by a travel I er t h rou gh 
I reland at the ti me who wrote 

"A landlord in Ireland can scarcely in- 
vent an order which a servant, labourer, 
or cottier dares to refuse to execute ...A 
poor man would haveh is bones broken if 
he offered to lift a hand in his own 
defence . . . Landlords of consequence 
have assured me that many of their 
cottiers would think themselves hon- 
oured by havi ng their wi ves and daugh- 
ters sent for to the bed of their master. " 9 

There were famines in 1740, '57, '65 and 
'70. Thefi rst of theseal oneki 1 1 ed 400, 000. 10 

The arrival of capitalism had seen the 
begi nni ngs of a worki ng cl ass. There were 


at least 27 labour disputes in Dublin from 
1717 to 1800 and theformati on of theearl y 
trade u n i ons had started 11 . T herewere50 
combi nations in 27 different trades in Dub- 
lin in the period 1772-95. There were at 
least 30 food riots ... in the period 1772- 
94.. ” 12 

This atmosphere of revol utionary ideas on 
theonehand, and brutal oppression on the 
other, was the cl i mate i n whi ch the U ni ted 
I rishmen wereborn in 1791. This initially 
reformist organisation, at first composed 
of theP rotestant middleclasswastochoose 
within a few years to take the path of 
launching a democratic and anti-colonial 
revolution. 

Leadership Vs masses 

A ccor d i n g to t h e R eport of the 5 ecret C om- 
mitteeoftheHouseofL ords- shortly before 
the United I rishmen were founded - Tone, 
Samuel Neil son and others in the north 
ci rcu I ated a S ecret M ani festo to theF ri ends 
of Freedom in Ireland. Towards the end 
this contained a description of past move- 
ments that was to prove prophetic as a 
description of events in 1798 

'When theari stocracy come forward, the 
people fall backwards; when the people 
come forward, theari stocracy, fearful of 
being left behind, insinuate themselves 
into our ranks and rise into timid lead- 
ers or treacherous auxiliaries. ,/L3 

Once the United Irishmen had decided to 
take the direction of rebellion, they had to 
wi n the mass of the peopl e acti vel y to j oi n 
in such a rebellion. To do this they high- 
I i ghted theeconomi c advantages of reform. 
Gaining the vote for rich Catholic land- 
owners would mean little to those paying 
rent for this land. 

Dr Will am J ames MacNeven, under inter- 
rogation by the House of Lords in 1798, 
when asked if Catholic emancipation or 
pari i amentary reform mobi I ised 'the lower 
orders' said 7 am sure they do not under- 
stand it. Whattheyverywel I understand is 
that it would be a very great advantage to 
them to be relieved from the payments of 
tithes and not to be fleeced by the land- 
lords" 14 I n 1794 they asked 'Who makes 
them rich ? T he answer is obvious -it is the 
industrious poor". 

Historian Nancy Curtin points out that 
"Some united Irish recruiters ... suggested 
that a major redistribution of land would 
follow a successful revolution” and that as 
a result T oa certain extent republ i can i sm 
became associated in the common mind 
with low rents, theabolition of tithes and a 
tax burden borne by the wealthy and idle 
rather than by the poor and industrious" 15 

The Union doctrine; or poor man's cat- 
echism, was published anonymously as 
part of this effort and read in part 

7 believe in a revolution founded on the 
rights of man, in the natural and 
imprescriptable right of all citizens to 
all the I and ...As the I and and its pro- 
ducewasintendedfortheuseofman 'tis 


unfair for fifty or a hundred men to 
possess what is for the subsistence of 
near five mi 1 1 ions ...' a6 

Before 1794 the role consigned by republi- 
can I eaders to the masses was one of fai rl y 
passi ve di spl ays of su pport for change. F or 
example 1 1 1 umi nations (where people put 
I i ghts i n thei r wi ndows) were i mportant to 
show the level of public support. 

Following the 1794 banning of the Dublin 
U nited I rishmen the masses became more 
actively involved. Riots were organ ised by 
the United Irishmen, particularly around 
the arrival of the new Viceroy, Camden, in 
M arch 1795, when aristocrats were stoned 
in the streets of Dublin. 

As public demonstrations were banned, 
various ruses were used to gather United 
Irishmen together. Race meeting were 
used as pretextsfor massassembl ies. M ock 
funerals with up to 2,000 'mourners' would 
be held, sometimes the coffin would actu- 
ally contain arms. I n the countryside mass 
potato diggings (often for imprisoned 
United Irishmen) were organised and of- 
ten conducted as military drills. These 
were a way of seeing who would turn out 
and how well they would follow orders. 

This following of orders was central to the 
preparation for rebellion, as the United 
I r i sh men 's I eadersh i p wanted to be a bl e to 
control and discipline the masses in the 
event of a rising. This was also why a 
French landing was central. The French 
army would help not just to beat Britain, 
butalsotocontrol themasses. Theoriginal 
strategy for the rebel I i on was for on I y a few 
thousand U nited I rishmen tojoi n thearmy 
of the French (and for these to be quickly 
disciplined). 

This is the context in which Tone's "Our 
freedom must be had at all hazards. I f the 
men of property wi 1 1 not help us, they must 
fall; wewill free ourselves by theaid of that 
large and respectable class of the commu- 
nity - the men of no property" must be 
taken. Yes, theU nited I rishmen hadturned 
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to the 'men of no property', but the leader- 
ship still intended to run the show, and 
with French help hold back the masses if 
necessary. 

After 1794, with the turn towards revolu- 
tionary politics and the need to mobilise 
the masses, the class basis of the United 
Irishmen underwent a radical change. 
Dubl i n membershi p of arti sans, cl erks and 
labourers rose to nearly 50% of the total . 17 

Other popular political societies in Dublin 
i n the 1790's i ncl uded 'theStruggl ers'. One 
judge referred to "the nest of clubs in the 
city of Dublin". Their membership was 
said to consist of 'The younger part of the 
tradesmen , and in general all the appren- 
tices". The informer Higgins described 
these clubs as comprising "King killers, 
Paineites, democrats, I a/el I ers and United 
Irishmen". 18 

The link with the 'Defenders' 

A central part of the strategy for mass 
rebellion was to build links with the al- 
ready established movements, and in par- 
ticular the Defenders. The Defenders had 
started as a local 'faction' (gang) in Ar- 
magh and were initially non-sectarian, 
their first Captain being Presbyterian. 19 . 
Armagh was the scene of intense political 
agitation around the arming of Catholics, 
with the Protestant Orange Order 20 con- 
ducti ng armed attacks on Cathol i cs. H ow- 
ever the arming of the Catholics had "the 
full support of a radical section of Protes- 
tant pol i ti cal opi nion " 21 . T hese or i gi ns 
are important, as later historians have 
attempted to portray the Defenders as 
pu r el y a C at h ol i c secta r i a n or ga n i sat i on , a 
sort of mi rror i mage of the Orange Order. 

I n 1795, up to 7, 000 Catholics were driven 
out of Armagh by Orange Order pogroms. 
The United Irishmen provided lawyers to 
prosecute on behalf of the victims of Or- 


ange attacks. "Special missions were dis- 
patched therein 1792 and again in 1795 
and senior figures like Neil son, Teeling, 
M cC racken, Qui gleyand L owry worked the 
area ceaselessly ... " 22 Many expelled 
Catholic families were sheltered by Pres- 
byterian United Irishmen in Belfast, and 
later, Antrimand Down. These expulsions 
facilitated the spread of Defenderism and 
fear of the Orange Order to other parts of 
Ireland. 

The Defenders were already politicised to 
some extent by the hope of F rench inter- 
vention and their anti- tax and anti-tithe 
propaganda. They proclaimed "We have 
lived longenough upon potatoes and salt; it 
is our turn now to eat mutton and beef" 23 . 
Despite their rural origins the Defenders 
were not a peasant movement but "drawn 
from among weavers, labourers and tenant 
farmers ... and from the growing artisan 
class of the towns". By 1795 there were 
some 4000 Defenders in Dublin, closely 
linked with many of the republican clubs 
in the city. The complex nature of the 
Defenders is i 1 1 ustrated as "in Dublin there 
were Protestant Defenders" even though 
"revenge against Protestants was certainly 
an important element in Defender think- 
ing T 24 . 

The Orange Order attacks had inevitably 
introduced sectarianism into the Defend- 
ers. But the United Irishmen saw this 
sectarianism as being due to the influence 
of priests, and directed only against Prot- 
estant landlords. This was to prove a 
serious under estimation, particularlyout- 
sideof the north. 

The Rebellion 

In December of 1796, a French Fleet ap- 
peared off the shores of Bantry Bay with 
15,000 French soldiers and Wolfe Tone. 
Rough seas and inexperienced sailors pre- 
vented a landing which would have liber- 


ated the country from British rule. The 
British campaign of terror against the 
United Irishmen which followed was seri- 
ously undermining the organisation by 
1798. In the Spring of 1798, pressure was 
mounting for a rising without the French, 
and after the arrest of most of the Leinster 
leadership a date for the rising was set by 
those who escaped. 

The key to the risi ng was to be Dubl i n. It 
wasintendedtoseizethecityandtri gger a 
message to the rest of the cou ntry by stop- 
pi ng the mail coaches. However, although 
thousands turned out for the rising in the 
city, it ended up as a fiasco with almost no 
fighting. The reasons why this happened 
can be found in the cl ass basis of the lead- 
ership of the United Irishmen. 

Once it was clear that the ri si ng was goi ng 
to happen without the F rench, it was also 
clear that there was no mechanism to hold 
back the workers and peasants from goi ng 
beyond t he bou rgeoi s democrati c and sepa- 
rati st ai ms of the ri si ng. The key i nformer 
who betrayed the Dubl in rising, Reynolds, 
had turned because of fears of hi s ancestral 
estates being confiscated. 25 

E dward F i tzgeral d, N ei I son and theothers 
who pi anned the M ay 21st ri si ng i n Dubl i n 
were willing to risk this. But they were 
arrested and removed from the scene by 
M ay 19th. The B ri ti sh, on the i nformati on 
of i nformers, had sei zed thegatheri ng poi nt 
for the rising. In the confusion there was 
little chance of the rank and file of the 
United Irishmen gathering to create an 
alternative plan. And the second rank of 
leadership, which could have created an 
alternative plan, failed to do so precisely 
because it now feared the uncontrolled 
'mob'. 

Precisely as had been warned "when the 
people come forward, the aristocracy, fear- 



Pitch capping, in which molten 
pitch was set alight on the 
victims head and the travelling 
gallows used to half-hang 
people. Tortures like these, 
along with flogging were used 
on thousands of people to try to 
force them to reveal the names 
of United Irishmen or the 
location of arms in 1797 and 
early 1 798. Many died as a 
result of them. 

They were accompanied by a 
general campaign of looting 
and rape, along with transpor- 
tation of suspects to the fleet. 
This allowed the British forces 
to seriously undermine United 
Irishmen organisation and 
forced the remaining leadership 
to call a premature rising. 
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ful of being left behind, insinuate them- 
selves into our ranks and rise into timid 
leaders or treacherous auxiliaries. " 

The Wexford Republic 

A limited rising occurred around Dublin 
which was rapidly and brutally suppressed. 
Loyalists and British forces unleashed fur- 
ther terror in the rest of the country. I n 
Wicklow and North Wexford this included 
the execution of over 50 United Irish pris- 
oners, themurder of ci vi I iansand theburn- 
ing of homes. 

There was United Irishmen organisation 
in this area, Wexford town was considered 
the preferred I andi ng pi ace for the F rench . 
But the bulk of the 300 or soUnited Irish- 
men here do not appear to have been pre- 
paring for a rising. One historian of the 
rebellion, Dickson, reckons that "withouta 
French landing and without the compul- 
sion applied by the magistrates and their 
agents... therewould have been no Wexford 
rising at all". 26 and his account demon- 
strates that the early battl es were sponta- 
neous clashes. The all important initial 
victory was at Oulard, wheretherewas no 
real rebel commander and some of the 
United Irishmen were armed only with 
stones. 

The Oulard victory demonstrated that the 
British army were not unbeatable. This, 
and the increasing repression, saw hun- 
dreds and then thousands flock to join the 
rebel hilltop encampments. However the 
superior tactics, arms and training of the 
British forces was to prove a match for the 
rebels. On 4th and 5th J une the rebel I ion 
suffered its most decisive defeat at the 
battle of N ew Ross, and on 9th the defeat at 
the battle of Arklow was the last major 
attempt to spread the rebellion to neigh- 
bouring counties. 

Wexford town was however liberated for 
three weeks. At the time it was thriving 
and had a population of 10,000, many of 
whom were P rotestants. After I i berati on, 
a seven man directory of the main United 
I r i shmen and a 500 strong senatetook over 
the running of the town. Both of these 
included Catholic and Protestant mem- 
bers. I n addition each area/district had its 
own local committee, militia and elected 
I eader . Theti me before it was retaken was 
not sufficient for much constructive activ- 
ity beyond the printing of ration coupons. 
However the limited reorganisation of lo- 
cal government that did occur, and its 
success in maintaining order until just 
before the town fel I , demonstrates the of- 
ten denied political side of the Wexford 
rebellion. 27 

On 21stthefinal major battle of the 'Wex- 
ford republic' was fought at Vinegar Hill. 
It had taken some 20,000 British soldiers 
three weeks to crush the 30,000 Wexford 
rebels who were "utterly untrained, practi- 
cally leader! ess and miserably armed". 28 

Events in Antrim/Down 

The North had also seen a savage cam- 
paign of British torture which had terri- 



fied, disorganised and disarmed many of 
the United I rishmen. General Knox had 
told General Lake that his methods were 
a I so i nten ded to "increase the ani mosi ty 
between the Orangemen and the United 
Irishmen". Robert Simms who was Adja- 
cent-General of theU nited I rishmen i n the 
north simply refused to acknowledge that 
thesignal from Dublin indicated heshould 
rise. I nstead, presumably in part for the 
class interests already outlined, he pre- 
ferred to wait for the F rench. 

N evertheless, the rank and fi leweredeter- 
mined there should be a rising and the 
lower officers with HenryJ oy McCracken 
(whohadjust returned from jail in Dublin) 
forced Si mms to resi gn on J u ne 1st and got 
an order for a rising at a delegate meeting 
on J une 2nd. This delay meant it was not 
till 5th that the rising started in Antrim, 
and 7th in Down. In the course of this 
delay, the northern rising was further 
weakened. Three of the United I rishmen 
colonels gave the plans to the British, tak- 
ing away any element of surprise and al- 
I owi ng them to prepare for the ri si ng. 

More seriously, stories started reaching 
the north from the Wexford rebellion with 
the newspapers "rivalling rumour in por- 
traying in Wexford an image of Catholic 
massacre and plunder equalled only by 
legends ..." Many of these stories were 
false although some Protestant men had 
been killed in Enniscorthy. The distorted 
version that reached the north by 4 J une 
(beforethe rising) was that "at Enniscorthy 
in thecounty of Wexford every Protestant 
man, woman and child, even infants, 
have been murdered". Alongside 
this were manufactured items 
I ike a supposed Wexford Oath 
A.B. do solemnly swear ... 
that I will burn, destroy and mur- 
der all heretics up to my knees in 
blood". 

L ater commentar i es tr i ed to deny 
the scale of the Northern rising, 
or have cl aimed that many Pres- 
byterians failed toturn out. How- 
ever, given all of the above, what is 
tru I y remar kabl e i s how I i tt I e effect 
all this had, in particular as by 5th 
the Wexford ri si ng had cl early fai I ed 
to spread. Of the 31,000 United 
I rishmen in thearea of thenorthern 
rising, 22,000 actually took part in 
the major battles (more turned out 
but missed the major battles). 29 


nor skirmishes against the British but 
were defeated in the major battles by the 
experienced and better equipped. As in 
Wexford, the British burned towns, vil- 
lages and houses they considered sympa- 
thetic to the rebels and massacred both 
prisoners and wounded during and after 
the battles. After the battle of Antrim, 
some were buried alive. 30 

The last major battle of the Northern ris- 
ing was at Ballynahinch on 13th J une. By 
the time the French arrived in Killala in 
August, it was too late, although their 
i nitial success does suggest that either the 
Wexford or Antrim rebels may have been 
much more successful if they had the ben- 
efit of even the small number of experi- 
enced F rench troops and arms I ater I anded 
at Killala. 

Some 32 United Irishmen leaders were 
executed in the North after the rising, 
including two Presbyterian ministers. 
HenryJ oy McCracken in hiding after the 
rising, wrote a letter to his sister in which 
he sums up the cause of the fai I ure of the 
r i si ng as "the ri ch a I ways betray the poor ". 
He was captured and executed in Belfast 
on J uly 16th. 

Post rebellion republicans 

After the rising it was in the interests of 
those who had led it to minimise their 
involvement by insisting they were igno- 
rant dupes or forced by the mob' to take 


Like the Wexford rising, the 
Northern rebels suc- 
ceeded in winning mi- 


Hernry Joy 
McCracken, 
executed in 
Belfast at the age 
of 31. 
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part. A song asks 'Who fears to speak of 
' 98 ?". People researching oral histories 
have indicated that the answer was 'just 
about everyone'. E ven theyear of death on 
the gravestones of those who died in the 
rising was common I y fal si f i ed . T he reason 
was the British campaign of terror, which 
carried on into the foil owing century with 
chapel burning's and deportations of cart 
loads of suspects. 

I n Wexford, where the death penalty sti 1 1 
applied to anyone who had been a United 
I rish officer, it was a common defence for 
ex-leaders to claim they were forced into 
their role by mobs of rebels. This explana- 
tion was handy for both the official and 
Catholic nationalist versions of the his- 
tory. It suggested that the Protestant 
porti on of the I eadersh i p was coi nci dental 
in what was otherwise a confessional or 
sectarian rising, depending on your point 
of view. This deception was credible be- 
cause the United Irishmen membership 
I i sts for Wexford were never ca pt u red . T h i s 
a 1 1 owed ex-rebel I eaders I i ke E dward H ay 
to argue that "there were fewer United 
Irishmen in the county of Wexford then in 
any other part of Ireland" 51 . 

The Orange Order 

On the loyalist side, the Orange Order 
needed to minimise Presbyterian involve- 
ment in the rising and portray it as a 
purely sectarian and Catholic affair. So 
loyalist accounts have tended to focus on 
theWexford massacres, often makingquite 
false claims about their scale, who was 
massacred and why they were massacred. 
Musgraves (the main loyalist historian) in 
h i s coverage of the rebel I i on gi ves on I y 2% 
of his writing to the Antrim and Down 
rebel I i on wh i I e 62% of h i s coverage concen- 
trates on Wexford. 32 The limited accounts 
given of the Northern rising portray it as 
i dea I i st i c P r esbyter i a n s bei n g bet rayed by 
their Catholic neighbours and so learning 
to become 'good loyal Orange men'. The 
scale of British and loyalist massacres of 
these Presbyterians is seldom mentioned. 



The Centenary 

More than anything else the Catholic na- 
tionalist history of the rising was deter- 
mined by the needs of the Catholic church 
when faced with the socialist influenced 
F en i a n movement onehundred years I ater . 
Patrick Kavanagh's A Popular history of 
theinsur recti on of 1798', publ ished i n 1870 
was the major work from this perspective. 
This 'history' had several aims; to hide the 
roleofthechurch hierarchy in condemning 
the rising (and instead claim that the 
church led therising); toblamethefailure 
oftherisingon underground revolutionary 
organisation (as an attack on the Fenians); 
and to mi ni mi sethe i nvol vement of N orth- 
ern Presbyterians and democratic ideals. 

I n so far as they are menti oned the vi ew i s 
that "it was the turbulent and disorderly 
Presbyteri ans who seduced thelawabi di ng 
Catholics ". 33 

Th i s h i story has therefore emphasi sed the 
rebel I i on i n Wexford and el evated the rol e 
of the handful of priests who played an 
active part. Father Murphy thus becomes 
the leader of therising. The fight was for 
'faith and fatherland', as a statue of a 
Pikeman draped in rosary beads which 
was erected in Enniscorthy on the hun- 
dredth anni versary of therising proclaims. 
Finally, the role of the United Irishmen is 
minimised. The leadership roleof United 
Irishmen likeBaganal Flarvey, Matthew 
Keogh and Edward Lough, whowereProt- 
estant, is glossed over. The failure of the 
rebellion is 'explained' by the inevitability 
of revol uti onary movements bei ng betrayed 
by informers. Patrick Kavanagh presents 
Father Murphy as the sole heart of the 
insurrection, and the United Irishmen as 
"riddled by spies, ruined by drink, with 
self-important leaders ... ". 34 

I ssues of '98 

To a large extent, these histories shaped 
the popular understanding of the rising. 
In this limited space it is impossible to 
address all the issues they raise. But there 
is a need for current revolutionary organi- 
sations in Ireland to dispel the illusions 
created of the past. This is particularly 
true with regard to Protestant workers in 
the north who are largely unaware that it 
was their forefathers who invented Irish 
republicanism, nor indeed that the first 
Republican victim of a showtrial and ex- 
ecution was a Presbyterian from 
Ballymena, Wiliam Orr. 

T he cu r rent debate on the rel ease of pol iti- 
cal prisoners could be much informed if 
Orr's pre-execution words were remem- 
bered "I f to have loved my country, to have 
known its Wrongs, to have felt the I njuries 
of the persecuted Catholics and to have 
united with them and all other Religious 
Persuasion in the most orderly and sangui- 
nary means of procuring R edress - 1 f these 
be Felonies I am a Felon but not otherwise 

" 35 

The roleof the Catholic church 

Although, by 1898, the Catholic church 
would choose to pretend it had led the 


Wexford rising, in 1798 nothing could be 
further from the truth. Dr Troy, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, said within days of the 
rising (27 May 1798) that 'We bitterly 
lament the fatal consequences of this anti- 
Christian conspiracy ". 

I n fact the Cathol i c hi erarchy was opposed 
to the radical ideas of the rebellion and, 
especial ly si ncetheopeni ng of theCathol ic 
seminary at Maynooth, stood beside Brit- 
ain and the Irish Protestant Ascendancy 
class. Three days after the rebellion had 
started, thefol I owi ng decl arati on came out 
of Maynooth 

"We, theundersigned, his Majesty's most 
loyal subjects, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, think it necessary at this mo- 
ment publ i cl y tod eel a reour fi rm attach- 
ment to his Majesty's royal person, and 
totheconstitution under which we have 
thehappi ness to live... Wecannot avoid 
expressing toYour Excellency our regret 
at seeing, amid the general delusion, 
many, particularly of the lower orders, 
of our own religious persuasion engaged 
in unlawful associations and practises" 
(30 May 1798) 

This was signed by the President of the 
Royal Col lege of Maynooth and 2000 of the 
Professors and students, 4 lords and 72 
baronets. 36 One of the Wexford rebels, 
M yles Byrne, wrote afterwards that "priests 
saved the in famous Engli sh govern men t i n 
Ireland from destruction". 37 

Individual Catholic priests like Father 
Murphy played an important leadership 
role in the rising, alongside the mostly 
Protestant United Irishmen leaders. Ac- 
cording to Dickson "at I east el even Catholic 
curates took an active part and of these 
three were executed". 38 But their own 
B i shop descr i bed the rebel pri ests after the 
rebellion as "excommunicated priests, 
drunken and prof I igatecoupl e-beggars, the 
very faeces of theChurch". 39 . Their rolein 
theleadership of therising was against the 
wishes of the hierarchy and out of a moti- 
vation to protect their parishioners from 
Loyalist atrocities. 

Was the rebellion Protestant in the 

north and Catholic in the south? 

A morecomplexattempttodenythelegacy 
of 1798 is to suggest that the northern and 
southern ri si ngswerenot really connected. 
That the northern ri si ng was P resbyteri an 
and democratic while the southern was 
Catholic and sectarian. 

Although the population (and thus the 
rebel s) i n t he north were mai n I y P resbyte- 
rian and those in the south mainly Catho- 
lic, both armies contained considerable 
number of both religions. I've already 
menti oned some of the P rotestant I eaders 
in the south. I ndeed, if partly to head off 
sectarian tension within the rebel army, 
U nited I rishmen commander Roche issued 
a proclamation on 7th J une "to my Protes- 
tant soldiers I feel much in dept for their 
gallant behaviour in the field". For the 
reasons discussed below, theWexford ris- 
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A loyalist cartoon of United Irishmen training 


ing was seriously mired by sectarianism, 
but ri ght totheend there were P rotestants 
among the rebels. It is still remembered 
around Carlow that after the battle Father 
J ohn Murphy was hidden by a Protestant 
farmer, only to be betrayed by a Catholic 
the next day. 

It is true that in the north there were 
sectarian tensions present, a Catholic 
U n i ted I r i sh off i cer u rged a col u mn of P res- 
byterians to "avenge the Battle of the 
Boyne'* 0 just before the battle of Antrim! 
Also in the north, at Ballynahinch, the 
Defenders (who would have been over- 
whelmingly Catholic) fought as a distinct 
unit. H owever thefigures show that thou- 
sands of Catholics and Protestants turned 
out and fought side by side in a series of 
battles, despite the obvious hopelessness 
of the situation. 

Protestants in Wicklow and 
Wexford 

There werestronger sectarian elements in 
the Wexford rising. To understand where 
these came from, we need to look at events 
immediately before the rising. About 25% 
of the population was Protestant, these 
included a few recently arrived colonies 
that must have displaced earlier Catholic 
tenants and thus caused sectarian ten- 
sions. 

The high percentage of Protestants in 
Wexford al so made it possi bl e to construct 
a Militia and later Yeomanry that was 
extremely sectarian in composition, in the 
words of Dickson in Wexford "these Yeo- 
man were almost entirely a Protestant 
force " 41 This Yeomanry was responsible 
in part for the savage repression that pre- 
ceded the rising and the initial house and 
chapel burningduringit. Col. Hugh Pearse 
observed "in Wexford at least, the mi scon- 
duct of the Militia and Yeomanry ... was 
largely to blame for the outbreak ... it can 
only be said that cruelty and oppression 
produced a yet more savage revenge".* 2 

When faced with a Protestant Landlord 
class mobilising a mainly Protestant local 
armytotorturethemand burn their chap- 
els, it is perhaps unsurprising that many 
Cathol i cs were i ncl i ned to i denti fy P rotes- 
tants as a whole as the problem. The 
United Irishmen organisation in the area 
before the rising was too small to make 
much progress in overcoming this feel ing, 
and i n fact one of thei r tacti cs added to the 
sectarian tension. There were Orange 
Lodges in Wexford and Wicklow. As else- 
where, there is evidence that the United 
Irishmen deliberately spread rumours of 
an Orange plot to massacre Cathol ics. The 
intention was that the Catholics would 
join the rebellion in greater numbers, but 
such rumours inevitably heightened dis- 
trust of all Protestants. 

The Wexford massacres 

Throughout the Wexford rising, sectarian 
tensions were never far from erupting. 
This was expressed throughout the rising 
as a pressure on Protestants to convert to 


Cathol i ci sm, parti cu I arl y i n Wexford town 
where "Among theinsurgent rank and file 
... heresy hunting became widespread ... 
Protestants found it prudent to attend mass 
as the only means of saving their lives . ' 43 
When the rebels carried out massacres 
they often had strong sectarian under- 
tones. Loyalist historians and even 
Pakenham, the most widely read historian 
of the rising, are guilty of distorting the 
natureof these massacres by cl ai mi ng onl y 
Protestants were executed. 

The real ity of the Wexford massacres was 
that the victims tended to be landlords, or 
the actual agents of British rule I ike mag- 
istrates and those related to them or in 
servicetothem. Anyonesuspected of being 
an Orangeman was also liable to be ex- 
ecuted. Massacres were also a feature of 
the rebel I i on i n the north, where no sectar- 
ian motive can so easily be attached. A 
rebel unit near Saintfield (in the north), 
led byj ames Breeze, attacked and set fire 
to the home of Hugh McKee, a well known 
loyalist and informer, burning him, his 
wife, five sons, three daughters and house- 
maid to death. 44 

Loyalist historians arealso guilty of ignor- 
i ng or mi ni mi si ng the causes of most of the 
massacres, the far larger massacres by 
British army and loyalist forces of civil- 
ians, rebel prisoners and wounded. The 
greatest of thesewasthemassacresduring 
and after the battle of New Ross where 
even the Loyalist historian Rev. James 
Gordon admits "I havereason tothinkmore 
men than fell in battle were slain in cold 
blood'* 5 . The scale of this massacre can 
only be guessed at, but after the battle 3, 
400 rebels were buried, 62 cart loads of 
rebel bodies were thrown in the river and 
many others (particularly wounded) were 
burned in the houses of the town. Accord- 
ing to many accounts the screams of 
wounded rebels being deliberately burned 
a I i ve may have pi ayed a si gn i f i ca n t pa rt i n 
the murder of 100 loyalist civilian prison- 
ers at nearby Scul labogue on the morni ng 
of the battle. 


At Scu 1 1 aboguearou nd 100 were mu rdered, 
74 were burned alive in a barn, (nine of 
whom were women and 8 of whom were 
Catholic) and 21 men were killed on the 
front lawn. A survivor, Frizel stated that 
thecausewastherumourthatthemilitary 
were murdering prisoners at New Ross. 46 
At least three Protestants were amongst 
the rebels who carried out these killings. 
The presence of Protestants amongst the 
murderers and Catholics among the vic- 
tims gives the I ietotheclaim that this was 
a simple sectarian massacre. 

Theleadershi pof the rebel I ion, both U nited 
I rishmen and the Cathol ic priests, tried to 
defuse the sectarian tension and prevent 
massacres. On 7th J une, Edward Lough, 
commander of the Vinegar Hill camp, is- 
sued a proclamation "this is not a war for 
religion butforliberty".* 7 Vinegar Hill was 
thesiteof many individual executions over 
the 23 days the rebel camp existed there. 
Between 300 and 400 wereexecuted, most 
were P rotestant although L uke Byrne, one 
of theorgan i sers of theexecuti ons, i s quoted 
as saying "I f anyone can vouch for any of 
the prisoners not being Orangemen, I have 
no objection they should be discharged" 
and indeed all captured Quakers were 
released. 48 In general, throughout Wex- 
ford Quakers who were Protestant but not 
associated with loyal ism were well treated 
by the rebel s, but di d suffer at the hands of 
the loyalists. 

A proclamation from Wexford on 9th J une 
called to "protect the persons and proper- 
ties of thoseof all religious persuasions who 
have not oppressed us'* 9 and on 14th J une 
the United I rishmen oath was introduced 
to the Wexford army. None of this is to 
deny that there were sectarian tensions 
and indeed sectarian elements to the mas- 
sacres, perhaps most openly after therebel 
army had abandoned Wexford. Thomas 
Dixon and his wife then brought 70 men 
into the town during the night "from the 
northern sideoftheSlaney" and pi ied them 
with whiskey. Thefollowing day a massa- 
cre started at 14:00 and lasted over five 
hours. Up to 97 were murdered. 
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However, even here, not al I the260 prison- 
ers from whom those massacred were se- 
lected could be described as innocent 
victims. One of those killed (Turner) was 
seen burning cabins in Oulard shortly be- 
fore the battle there. 50 Another prisoner 
whosurvi ved was L ord K i ngsborough, com- 
mander of the hated North Cork Militia 
and popularly regarded as having intro- 
duced the pitch cap torture, in which the 
victims head was set on fire. 51 Most sig- 
nificantly this massacre happened when 
the rebel army had withdrawn from the 
town and stopped when rebel forces re- 
turned. 

It isan unfortunatefeatureof somerepub- 
lican and left histories of 1798 that the 
sectarian natureof theWexford massacres 
is either avoided or minimised. To north- 
ern Protestant workers today this merely 
appears to confi rm an i mpressi on that th i s 
isthesecret agenda of therepublican move- 
ment. The stories - both true and false- of 
sectarian massacres i n Wexford that were 
circulated in the North before and during 
therisingmusthaveunderminedtheunity 
of the United Irishmen. Although the 
Wexford I eadersh i p di d act to I i mi t sectar i - 
anism, in hindsight it is obvious that the 
United Irishmen were complacent about 
sectarianism amongst the Defenders and 
in Wexford more could and should have 
been done. I n parti cularthefinal and most 
blatantly sectarian massacre, at Wexford 
br i dge, cou I d pr oba bl y have been a voi ded i f 
the Dixons, the couple at the centre of it, 
had been silenced. They had spent the 
period of the rebel I ion i n Wexford tryi ng to 
whip up a pogrom. 

1798 and Irish nationalism 

The debate around nation is in itself 
something that divides the I rish left. 

In particular after the partition of 
I rel and i n 1922, there has been a real 
and somewhat successful effort to 
divide people into two nations. One 
consi sts of al I the peopl e i n the south 
along with northern Catholics. Ca- 
tholicism is a central part of this 
definition, with the Catholic Church 
being given an informal veto for many 
decades over state pol i cy i n thesouth . T o 
a large extent this definition is tacitly 
accepted by many parts of the Republ ican 
movement today. Francie Molloy's 1996 
election campaign posters - based on there 
bei ng 20,000 more nati onal i sts (i .e. Catho- 
I i cs) than P rotestants i n M i d-U I ster - i s a 
case in point. This has led to a situation 
wherethose responsi bl efor sectar i an mu r- 
ders of Protestants were not treated as 
seriously by the republican movement as 
informers or even those judged guilty of 
'anti -social' crime. 

H owever, the south has started to emerge 
from under the I ong dark shadow of Catho- 
lic nationalism, in the urban centres at 
least. De Valera's comely maids at the 
Crossroads and the threat of the Bishop's 
crosier have faded into a distant and bi- 
zarre past. 


However in the north, the ideology of a 
'P rotestant state for a P rotestant peopl e' i s 
still strong. Particularly in recent years, 
this has seen the pol i ti cal deci si on of north- 
ern loyalists to start referring to them- 
selves as British or 'Ulster-Scots'. This is 
a quite remarkable robbing of even the 
history of loyal ism, and would have been 
an insult to even the Orangemen of 1798, 
one of whom J ames Claudius Beresford 
declared he was "Proud of the name of an 
Irishman, I hope never to exchange it for 
that of a colonist". 52 

A couple of years after the rising, Britain 
succeeded in forcing the I rish Parliament 
to pass an 'Act of Union' which effectively 
dissolved that parliament and replaced it 
with direct rule from Westminster. It is 
ironic that 36 Orange Lodges in Co. Ar- 
magh and 13 in Co. Fermanagh declared 
against this Act of Union. Lodge No. 500 
declared it would "support the independ- 
enceofl reland and theconsti tuti on ofl 782" 
and "declareasOrangemen, asFreeholders, 
as I rish men that we consider theexti notion 
of our separate! egi si ature 
as the extinction of the 
Irish Nation" 53 

What was the 
nation fought for 
in 1798? 

The rewriting of the his- 
tory of 1798 by loyalists 
and national istsalikehas 
acommon purpose, which 
is to define being 'Irish' 
as containing a require- 
ment to bei ng a Cathol i c. 
The greatest defeat of 
1798 isthesuccess of this 
project, in particular af- 
ter partition when the 
southern and northern 
states adopted opposed con- 
fessional definitions of 
themselves. One legacy of 
thatfailureisthat in 1998 
we not only live on a di- 
vided island but that the 
vast majority of our hos- 
pitals and schools are ei- 
ther Catholic or 
Protestant. 

The United Irishmen's 
core proj ect, to repl acethe 
nameof I rishman for thelabels of Catholic, 
Protestant and Dissenter was not an ab- 
stract nationalist one. It came from a 
concreteanalysisthat unless this was done 
then no progress could be made because a 
people divided were easily ruled. Here lies 
the greatest gulf with 'republicans' today 
who reverse this process and imagine that 
such unity can only be the outcome rather 
than the cause of progress. 

The rebellion of the United Irishmen was 
not a rebel I i on for fou r abstract green f i el ds, 
free of J ohn Bull. It was inspired by the 
new ideas of equality, fraternity and lib- 
erty coming out of the French revolution. 



Separatism became a necessary step once 
it was realised that fulfilling these ideas 
required the ending of British rule. For 
many it al so represented a rebel I i on agai nst 
the ownership of land by a few, and for 
some a move towards an equal ity of prop- 
erty. 

Those leaders who planned the rising were 
part of a revol uti onary wave sweepi ng the 
western world, they were international- 
ists and indeed an agreement for distinct 
republics was drawn up with the United 
Scotsmen and the United Englishmen. 54 
They corresponded with similar societies 
in Paris and London. Some, I ike Thomas 
R u ssel I , were alsoactiveanti-sl a very ca m- 
paigners. As Connolly puts it "these men 
aimed at nothing less than a social and 
political ra/olution such as had been ac- 
complished in France, or even greater" 55 

N one of th i s i s to cl ai m that soci al i sm was 
on theagenda i n 1798. Common ownershi p 
of the means of production would not be- 
come a logical solution for some years yet, 
when large numbers of people started to 
work in situations where they could not 
simply divide up their workplace. But 
there is no denying that radical ideas that 
are well in advance of today's republicans 
were on the agenda of many i n 1798. 

The central message of 1798 was not I rish 
unity for its own sake, indeed the strongest 
opponents of the British parliament had 
been the Irish ascendancy, terrified that 
direct rulemight result in Catholiceman- 
ci pati on. U ni ty offered to remove the sec- 
tarian barriers that enabled a tiny 
ascendancy cl asstoruleover mi 1 1 ions with- 
out granting even a thimble full of demo- 
cratic rights. Thestrugglehas progressed 
since as many of these rights have been 
won, but in terms of creating an anarchist 
society the words of J ames Hope, the most 
proletarian of the 1798 leaders still apply 

"Och, Paddies, my hearties, have done 
wid your parties. L et men of all creeds 
and profissions agree. If Orange and 
Green min, no longer were seen, min. 
Och, naboclis, how easy ould Ireland 
we'd free " 


This article is based on a much longer 
draft which includes discussion of the 
radi cal pol iti cs of the period and the pre- 
rebel I i on organ i sat i on of t he U n i ted I r i sh- 
men. This can be read on the internet at 
http://flag.blackened.net/revolt/andrew/1798.html 
or by sending £1 and a S.A.E. to WSM, 
PO Box 1528, Dublin 8. 
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Letters 


The last issue of Red & Black Revolution included an article written by 
Donato Romito, a militant in the Italian FdCA for many years. One 
paragraph of this has proved controversial and below we print a reply to 
thisparagraph and Donato's response to the points raised. Thefull article 
is on the web at http://flag.blackened.net/revolt/rbr/rbr3_italy.html or if 
you send us an SAE we'll send you a copy of it. The paragraph in question 
is reproduced below 
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There are tens of non -fed era ted groups and circles. ... Among these groups we have to 
mention Cane Nero. Their positions are inspired by insurrectional ism (in the name of 
anarchy). Their " military u actions are decided in secrecy and often provoke police 
repression against all anarchists who moreoften than not know nothing about CaneNero's 
actions. These comrades are then asked by Cane Nero to support it. Yet when the dust 
eventually settles, the name of anarchy has been ruined and around anarchism there is 
only a desert!! 


Dear Comrades, 

I read the article about Italian anarchism 
in your last issue and after showing it to 
comrades involved in the 'Italian Solidar- 
ity Committee' in Munich, Germany, have 
been urged to write to you to comment on 
a few points in this article. 

Under the heading "N on-Federated 
Groups" the author talks about a group 
called 'Canenero'. In reality no such group 
exi sts, 'Canenero'isa magazi nethat wr i tes 
about insurrectional ism and is not affili- 
ated to any particular group. 

The author afterwards accuses this non- 
existent group of "military actions" which 
"are decided in secrecy". This is simply a 
lie, the comrades in Italy do not distin- 
guish between 'military' and 'nonmilitary' 
actions, they see it as 'direct action' which 
can - of course - take different forms. As 
there is no established organisation most 
actions are decided more or less 'secretly', 
i.e. in very small groups, but there exist 
many opportunities where 
insurrectional! Stic anarchists meet (with 
thefull knowledge of other Italian anar- 
chists) and your author would have been 


more than welcome to participate. 

Insurrectionalistic anarchists in Italy do 
not for m a sort of cl andesti ne movement as 
the article implies, instead this is exactly 
what the I tal i an state and the pol i ce want 
to make everybody bel i eve, so they can get 
on with their repression and their impris- 
onments. 

The insurrectionalistic comrades in Italy 
need our solidarity, because tomorrow it 
could be others who are criminalised and 
eventually it could be us. 

More information about the recent repres- 
sion against Italian anarchists can be ob- 
tained from the "Italian Solidarity 
Committee" in Munich at the following 
address: 

Solikommittee Italien c/o Infoladen 
Munchen 

Breisachnerstr. 12 
81667 Munchen Germany 

All the best. 

Martin Kubler (for the Italian Solidarity 
Committee, Munich) 

23rd October 1997 


Reply of Donato Romito (FdCA) 

Yes, what's very important is solidarity - 
solidarity with comrades who are victims 
of state repression. (See judge Marini's 
stunt, one comrade's suicide in prison and 
anothertwoinjail inTurin,onecomradein 
Milan sentenced to 5 years and 270 mil- 
lions of Italian liras on the base of a not 
focusing video....) But solidarity does not 
imply agreement or support for 
insurrectionalistic positions. 

Direct action is made by the organised 
masses, and not by individuals consider- 
ing themselves as anarchist vanguards 
and splinters of the working-class at the 
sameti me. Anarchism was born i nsi dethe 
real movement of the masses and its revo- 
lutionary aims live inside the class-strug- 
gles and are not separate from them. 

So it does not matter whether "Canenero" 
is a magazine or a group, it does matter if 
different forms of direct action are "de- 
cided more or less secretly" "by very small 
groups" of insurrectionist anarchists. Our 
view it that of Cafiero, who wrote in 1882 

; "...it's better onestep with all comrades 

along the real road of life, than to stay 

alone walking hundreds of yards.. .in 

abstract . " 

Libertarian Regards, Donato Romito 

Federazione Dei Comunisti Anarchici 
fdca@ml x. pa ndora . i t 
http://www.pandora.it/fdca 



Review 


The Friends of Durruti 
Group: 1937-1939 

The 'Friends of Durruti' appear in just about every book on the 
Spanish Civil War, especially in relation to the 1937 May Days in 
Barcelona. They get mentioned but we are told very little about 
their politics or activities. Some organisations, I ike the Workers 
Solidarity Movement, see their political stance as important to 
the tradition of revolutionary anarchism. Other anarchists, 
most notably sections of the syndicalist movement, condemn 
themfor flirting with Bolshevism/Leninism/Trotskyism' or f 
for 'advocating an anarchist dictatorship'. So who were 
they, where did they come from, what did they say, and 


what did they do? 

This book is probably the most detailed 
work about them i n the E ngl i sh I anguage. 
U nfortu natel y, i t takes as i ts start i ng poi nt 
that readers will be extremely knowledge- 
able about both anarchist ideas and the 
role of the anarchist movement in Spain. 
Without such knowledge the reader will 
find it impossible to understand what the 
author is writing about. Guillamon's book 
reads as if it is a specialised academic 
paper, or a chapter which has been ex- 
tracted from a much bigger work about 
Spain. 

T o make matters worse, the author seems 
unable - despite a familiarity with the 
historical detai Is - to understand the ideas 
of anarchism. He criticises the Friends on 
each occasion when they don't issue "in- 
structions" or "seize power". His own bias 
is made clear when he proclaims "anar- 
chism's inadequacy as a revolutionary 
theory of the proletariat" (p.93). 

H is own views appear to be of the M arxist 
'council communism' type which enjoyed a 
brief popularity, particularly in Germany 
andtheNetherlands, inthel920s. Likeall 
'cou nci I i sts' G u i 1 1 amon sees u n i ons as "capi- 
talistStatemachinery"{ page83). Because 
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of this he sees the 
entryofCNT mem- 
bers into the gov- 
ernment as 
inevitable. There- 
fore his biggest 
criticism of the 
Friends is that 
they did not split 
from the CNT, re- 
nounceanarchism 
and transform 
themselves into a 
revolutionary party. 

Spain in the 1930s had 
the biggest anarchist 
movement in Europe, 
with almost two mil- 
lion people in its Na- 
tional Confederation of Workers (CNT), it 
truly was a mass organisation with very 
deep roots in the working cl ass. TheCom- 
munist Party, prior to 1936, was a small 
outfit, the anti-Stalinist POUM probably 
had no morethan a few thousand members 
and the Trotskyists could be counted on 
the fingers of a couple of hands. 

Because of thisthesyndicalist notion that 
the political battle of ideas was not of the 
utmost i mportancewas wi despread. While 
there were activists and tendencies with 
varying ideas and strategies within the 
movement, there was no large and clear- 
cut opposition when a section of the CNT 
'leadership' proposed 'postponing' the revo- 
lution and collaborating with the govern- 
ment to wi n the war agai nst F ranco. The 
'Friends of Durruti 'group had noexistence 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil War in 
July 1936. 

On J uly 19th 1936 workers across most of 
Spai n took tothestreets when the mi I i tary 
rose up against the centre left Popular 
F ront government. Arms were seized and 
the military rising defeated in over half of 
thecountry. For manythis wasthechance 
to get rid of the capitalist system. 


by Agustin Guillamon 
Translation by Paul Sharkey 
£7.95 (AK Press) 

Workplaces were seized and put under the 
control of their workers. In rural areas 
tens of thousands of peasants col lecti vised 
their land. Trade union militias were 
formed toattack the mi I i tary rebel s. Power 
was shifted from the government and the 
rich to local delegate committees. 

Although the government still existed it 
had no real power. The military, economic 
and pol itical strugglewas proceedi ng i nde- 
pendently of the government, and, indeed, 
in spite of it. The councils and collectives 
which had emerged were the structures 
u pon wh i ch the revol uti on cou I d have been 
built and consolidated. They needed to be 
brought together on a regional and na- 
tional level so that the power of the work- 
ers and peasants could have swept the 
government aside. This would havemeant 
refusi ng to share power with the remnants 
of the ruling cl ass, it would have been a big 
step in making the social revolution com- 
plete. 
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C.N.T . F.A.I. 

Agrupacion “Los amigos de Durruti" 
ITRABAJ ADORES..! 

Una Junta revolucionaria. - Fusilamiento de fos culpables. 
Desarme de todos tcs Cuerpos armados. 
Socializacion de la economia. 

Disolucidn de los Partidos politicos que hayan agredido a la 
clase trabajadora. 

No cedamcs la caile. La revolucidn ante todo. 
Saludamos a nuestros Camaradas del P.O. U. M. que han 
confraternizado en la caile con nosotros. 

VIVA LA REVOLUCION SOCIAL... jABAJO LA CONTRAREVOLUCI6N! 


TheCNT's leading committees refused to 
do this. After J uly 19th Prime Minister 
Companys of Catalonia called them to his 
office and told them that theCNT had the 
mass support, they controlled the region, 
and he would be their faithful servant if 
they took over. They refused. Instead the 
CNT joined the Catalan government, and 
later the national government in Madrid. 

Th i s col I aborati on was i n di red opposi ti on 
to all anarchism holds dear about ending 
thedivisionof people into rulers and ruled. 
Their reasoning was that the Western de- 
mocracies would not supply arms to beat 
Fran co's rebel siftherewasa soci a I r evol u - 
tion. (No arms ever came anyway!). They 
had decided that winning the war and 
making the revolution were two different 
things, and that winning the war came 
first. Thismeantcollaboratingwithall the 
anti -Franco forces. 

Over the next year the capitalist state, 
ai ded by St a I i n's I oyal servants i n theCom- 
munist Party, set about rebuilding itself. 
All states demand a monopoly of armed 
force and October 10th 1936 saw a 
"militarisation" decree making provision 
for putting the workers' militias under 
government control. 

Five days later Jaime Balius wrote in 
Solidaridad Obrera, a CNT daily paper, 
that the working class should push on and 
hewarned against applying a braketothe 
revolution. He was a journalist with a 
record as a hard-line anarchist, which 
earned hi m several spel I s of i mpri son men t 
by the Popular Front governments during 
the 1936-38 period. Balius was later to 
become secretary of the F riends. 

I n N ovember, the I egendary anarch i st mi I i - 
tant Buenaventura Durruti told themaga- 
zi n e Anti -Fascist Spain, 

'This decision by the government has 
had a deplorable effect. 1 1 is absolutely 
devoi d of any sense of real i ty. There is 
an irreconci I able contrast between that 
mental i ty and that of the mili tias. We 
know that one of these attitudes has to 
vanish in the face of the other one". 

On November 20th Durruti was killed on 
the Madrid front. Over 500,000 attended 
his funeral in Barcelona. I n December the 
German volunteers in the Durruti Col- 
umn's! nternat i on a I G rou p expressed thei r 
opposition to militarisation and listed a 
nu mber of i terns they wanted i ncorporated 
i n any new mi I itary code: they wanted the 
delegate system retained along with egali- 
tarian features; they wanted soldiers' coun- 
ci Is to represent the army as a whole. 

The beginning of 1937 saw thegovernment 
issue an order that no pay and no equip- 
ment would be issued to non-mi I itarised 
combat units. The anarchists and other 
revolutionaries were viewed by the gov- 
ernment as a bigger threat than Franco's 
mi I itary rebels. Thestateauthoritieswere 
even prepared to weaken the front if that 
was the cost of preserving capitalism. 


March 5th, Solidaridad Obrera an- 
nounced t hef or mat i on of a n ew grou p- 
ing: 'The Friends of Durruti" is not 
j ust another cl ub. We ai m to see the 
Spanish Revolution pervaded by the 
revolutionary acumen of our Durruti. 

The FoD remain faithful to the last 
words uttered by our comrade in the 
heart of Barcelona in denunciation of 
thework of thecounter revolution. To 
enrol in our association it is vital that 
one belong to the CN T and show evi - 
denceofa record of struggle, a loveof 
i deas and the revoluti on. " A ppl i ca- 
tionsfor membership could be madeatthe 
office of theCNT journalists union. 

Apri 1 1st saw, R uta, the paper of the L i ber- 
tarian Youth in Catalonia, print an article 
by the Friends which says 

"We point the fi nger at no one. We feel a 
burning love for our precepts and our 
organ i sations. But as mili tants of them, 
we have an indisputable right to speak 
out. T hereissti II ti mefor us torescuethe 
re/olution and revitalise our precepts 
but we must press on with the re/olu- 
tion" 


On May 2nd the Friends held a public 
meeting in the Goya Theatre in Barcelona 
at which they warned that an attack upon 
the workers was imminent. The foil owing 
day the Stalinists seized the Telephone 
Exchange. This signalled the start of the 
May Events which saw the CNT, I berian 
Anarchi st F ederati on (F AI ), I beri an L i ber- 
tarian Youth Federation (FIJ L) and the 
POUM fighting against the Stalinists, re- 
publicans and Catalan nationalists, and 
the official security forces. 

The revolutionary forces soon controlled 
most of the city. The next day, j ust as the 
CNT-FAI DefenceCommittee had resolved 
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to make a final assault on the government 
building, the police HQ and the Hotel Co- 
lon, there came the radio appeals by CNT 
leadersGarcia Oliver and MaranoVazquez 
for a ceasefi re. The state forces avai led of 
this chance to renew their attacks. The 
conflict ignited again. 

The FoD proclaimed 

"weanarchists havearri ved at thelimi t 
of our concessions... not another step 
backwards. It is thehour ofacti on. 5 ave 
there/olution. Ifwecontinuetogiveup 
our position there is no doubt that in a 
short timeweshall be overwhelmed. It 
is for this fundamental reason that i t is 
necessary to develop a new orientation 
for our movement". 

T o beat Franco we need to crush the 
bourgeoi si eand itsStal ini st and Social- 
ist allies. The capitalist state must be 
destroyed totally and there must be in- 
stalled workers' power depending on 
rank& file committees. A-pol ideal an- 
archism has failed . " 

They called for the formation of a re/olu- 
tionaryj unta, the di sarmi ng of the pol i ce, 
social isati on of theeconomy, and thedisso- 
lution of parties which had turned against 
the working class. I n effect they cal led for 
working class power. 

The confusion caused by CNT ministers 
appealing for the barricades to be taken 
down demoralised the fighters. CNT and 
POU M mi I i ti a col umns prepari ng to march 
on Barcelona wereturned back after pleas 
from their leaders, but thousands of pro- 
government troops did arrive. The work- 
ers were defeated and the repression that 
followed was severe. 

Theregional committee of the CNT issued 
a statement denouncing the Friends as 
"agents provocateurs" and sayi ngthey were 
expelled from the CNT. The Friends re- 
plied that only the local unions had that 
power, and, interestingly, notasingleCNT 
u n i on was prepa red to expel a si ngl e mem- 
ber for bei ng i n the F oD . B ut the struggl e 
had been lost, their offices were taken over 
by the pol ice. The revolution was finished 
and it was only a matter of time before 
F ranco's forces won the war. 


It sounds disturbing to hear anarchists 
talking about the need for a "junta". To 
most of us i n the E ngl i sh speaki ng worl d it 
conjures up an image of Generals in dark 
glasses running a dictatorship. However, 
in Spanish, it means no more than a com- 
mittee or council. CNT unions each had a 
junta, as did the Mexican Liberal Party(an 
anarchist organisation - which shows that 
labels can be deceptive!). 

I n their pamphlet Towards A Fresh Revo- 
lution' the Friends spelled out what they 
meant 

'The body will be organised as follows: 
membersofthere/olutionaryj unta will 
be el ected by democrati c vote in the un- 
ion organisations. Account is to beta ken 
of the number of comrades away at the 
front. T hesecomrades must havea right 
to representation. Posts are to come up 
regularly for re-election so as to pre/ent 
anyone growi ng attached to them. A nd 
thetradeunion assembles will exercise 
control over the junta's activities". 

The task of this junta was to be that of a 
National Defence Council: to oversee the 
war, control public order, and deal with 
international relations. Alongside it the 
un i ons were to take control of the economy 
and the free locality was to be the basic 
decision-making level of territorial organi- 
sation. 


Spanish Revolution on the Web 

http://flag.blackened.net/revolt/spaindx.html 

I ncludes new translations into English 
from the Friends of Durruti paper El 
Amigo del Pueblo 

Also over 100 other 
documents and 
photographs 


The Friends - despite the claims of their 
detractors - represented no break with 
anarchism. Their break was with the tra- 
ditional a-politicism of the CNT. They 
knew that state power would not disap- 
pear just because that was the wish of the 
majority; it would have to be smashed and 
replaced with the power of workers', peas- 
ants' and soldiers' councils. 

They saw the defects of syn- 
dicalism. Nothing and no- 
body can take away from the 
militancy of the CNT. As 
Eddie Conlon remarked in 
Anarchism in Action : 

'The rank and file I iter ally 
tore down capitalism and 
put workers' and peasants' 
collectivesinitsplace. They 
fought heroically i n the mi - 
litias and the members of 
the CNT surpassed all oth- 
ers with their bravery." 

TheproblemfortheCNT was 
that after the workpl aces and 


lands had been seized the state should 
havedied. Itdidn't. The CNT had great 
ideas about what the anarchist future 
would look like, it knew that the working 
class wold havetomakea revolution, but it 
could not make a connection between the 
existing revolutionary situation and the 
anarchist objective. The majority ended 
up behaving I ike a minority. 

The Friends put it this way: 

"We (CNT) did not havea concrete pro- 
gramme. We h ad no i dea where we were 
going. We had lyricism aplenty but 
when all is said and done we did not 
know what to do with our masses of 
workers or how to gi veeffect to the popu- 
lar effusion." The anarchists should 
have "leapt into the drivers' seat in the 
country , delivering a sever ecoup degrace 
to all that is outmoded and archaic". 

The CNT did not see things this way. 
Garcia Oliver, one of theCNT representa- 
tives in the government, said 'TheCNT 
and FAI decided on collaboration and de- 
mocracy, renouncing revolutionary totali- 
tarianism which would lead to the 
strangulation ofthere/olution bytheanar- 
chist ...dictatorship". But nobody was sug- 
gesting an anarchist dictatorship or the 
CNT becoming a new government. 

The question was whether or not new bod- 
ies would be created and co-ordinated 
through which the working class could 
assert their power. Syndicalism did not 
see this, because it holds that the unions 
are structures upon which the new society 
is to be built. 

When thestatedi d not si mply pack its bags 
and vanish, they felt they had to partici- 
pate in order to have some control. The 
Friends were an expression of opposition 
tothis thi nki ng. I n thei r paper, XheFriend 
ofthePeople, and in numerous local publi- 
cations of theCNT, the Libertarian Youth 
- and, indeed, the UGT and POUM you 
found the same sentiments. 

However this was only given a clear ex- 
pression when it wastoolate. TheFriends 
did not have enough time to win over the 
majority to their position. What they have 
left in their wake are the lessons they had 
drawn from their experiences in a living 
revolution. By understanding what went 
wrong in the past we can 
prepare ourselves for the 
future. The lessons they 
left us were a re-affirma- 
tion of the need for politi- 
cal anarchism, for 
anarchist political organi- 
sations which can become 
a "leadershipofideas"{andi 
certainly not a leadership 
of personalities or would- 
be-dictators I ike the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks). The 
state and political power 
does not "die" or "wither 
away"-, it has to be 
smashed. 
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The Platform 

Anarchists are constantly thinking about how society is and how it could 
be. We strive towards the ideal of afreeand democratic society. Weknow 
that, in order to get there, it will be necessary to tear down the present 
authoritarian system of government. Our struggle for freedom throws up 
many areas of controversy and debate. One of these has always been, and 
always will be, how do we get to a revolution? How do we organise for 
change? An important contribution to this debate was the Organ/sat/ona/ 
Platformof theLibertarian Communists, a document which was written in 
1926 by a group of exiled Russian and Ukrainian anarchists, and which still 
has much to offer to today's debates around the question of organisation. 


The authors had participated in the Rus- 
sian revolution and saw all their work, 
their hopes and dreams fail as an authori- 
tarian Bolshevik state triumphed and de- 
stroyed real workers' power. They wrote 
the pamphlet in order to examine why the 
anarchist movement had failed to build on 
thesuccessofthefactory committees, where 
wor kers organ i si ng i n thei r own workforces 
began to build a society based on both 
freedom and equality. In the first para- 
graph they state 

7 1 is verysigni ficant that , in spi teofthe 
strength and incontestably positivechar- 
acter of libertarian ideas, and in spiteof 
the facing up to the social re/olution, 
and finally the heroism and innumer- 
ablesacrificesbornebytheanarchistsin 
the struggle for anarchist communism, 
the anarchist movement remains weak 
despite everything, and has appeared, 
very often, in thehistoryofworkingdass 
struggles as a small event, an episode, 
and not an important factor." 

This is strong stuff, a wake up call for the 
anarchist movement. It is a call that we 
still need to hear. Despite the virtual 
collapse of almost all other left wing ten- 



organisations have either evaporated into 
thin air, shrunk drasticallyinsizeor moved 
to social democracy, it is a sad fact, that 
were there a revolution tomorrow, they 
still would be in a better position to have 
thei r arguments heard and I i stened tothan 
we would. This fact alone should give us 
pause for thought. We cannot be compla- 
cent, and rely on the hope that the obvious 


strength and rightness of our ideas will 
shinethrough and win theday. Theworld 
we live in is the product of struggles be- 
tween competi ng i deas of how soci ety shou I d 
beorganized. Iftheanarchistvoiceisweak 
and quiet, it won't be heard, and other 
arguments, other perspectives wi 1 1 wi n the 
day. 

It is not my intention to go through The 
Platform with a fine-tooth comb. It was 
never intended to provide all the answers, 
in the introduction they make this clear 

We have no doubts that there are gaps i n 
the present pi atform. 1 1 has gaps, as do al I 
new, practical steps of any importance. It 
is possible that certain important posi- 
tions have been missed, or that others are 
inadequately treated, or that still others 
are too detailed or repetitive. 

It was hoped, however, that it would form 
the beginning of a debate about how anar- 
ch i sts cou I d escapef rom t hedol dru ms they 
were in. 

Instead I will look at some of the docu- 
ment's under I yi ng pri nci pies, i n particular 
the problems which they identify in anar- 
ch i st organ i sat i ons, wh i ch they descr i beas 
follows. 

In all countries, the anarchist move- 
ment is advocated by several local or- 
gan i sati ons advocating contradictory 
theories and practices, leaving no 
perspectives for the future^ nor of a 
continuity in militant work, and 
habitual lydisappearinghardly leav- 
ing theslightest trace behind them, (my 
emphasis). 

Their solution is the creation of certain 
type of anarchi st organi sati on . F i rstl y the 
members of these organi sati ons arei n theo- 
retical agreement with each other. Sec- 
ondly they agree that if a certain type of 
work is prioritised, all should take part. 
Even today within the anarchist move- 
ment these are contentious ideas so it is 
worth exploring them in a little more de- 
tail. 

The Platform's basic assumption is that 
there is a link between coherency and effi- 
ciency. Those who oppose the Platform 
arguethat this I ink does not exist. Tothem 
efficiency has nothing to do with how co- 
herent an organisation is, rather it is a 
function of size. This position argues that 


The Platform: What's in it? \ 

The introduction is brief, it describes the 
poor state of the anarchist movement and 
explains why they felt it necessary to for- 
mulate a new approach to organisation. 
The authors then describe the following 
two sect i on s as t h e "mini mum to whi ch it is 
necessary and urgent to rally all the mili- 
tants of the anarchist movement". These 
are the basic issues on which they believe 
i t i s i mportant to have agreement, i n order 
to have an organisation which can co-oper- 
ate and work together in practice. 

General Section 

This section outl i nes what they saw as the 
basic anarchist beliefs. They look at what 
is meant by class struggle, what is meant 
byanarchismand libertarian communism. 
They explain why they oppose the state 
and centralised authority. The role of the 
massesandofanarchistsinthesocial strug- 
gle and social revolution is also explained. 
They criticise the Bolshevik strategy of 
obtaining control of the state. Finally they 
I ook at the rel ati onsh i p between anarch i sm 
and the trade unions. 

The Constructive Section 

This outlines how a future anarchist soci- 
ety would be organised, they look at how 
the factories would operate and how food 
would be produced. They warn that the 
revolution will have to be defended, and 
talk a little about how this might be done. 

The Organisational Section 

This is the shortest and most contentious 
section of The PI atform. Here the authors 
sketch their idea of how an anarchist or- 
ganisation should bestructured. They cal I 
this the General Union of Anarchists. 

By this they seem to mean one umbrella 
organistion, which is made up of different 
groups and individuals. Here we would 
disagree with them. Wedon't believethere 
will ever be on e or ga n i sat i on w h i ch en com- 
passes everything, neither do we see it as 
necessary. I nstead we envisage the exist- 
ence of a number of organisations, each 
internally unified, each co-operating with 
each other where possi bl e. Th i s i s what we 
call the Anarchist movement, it is a much 
more amorphous and fluid entity than a 
General Union of Anarchists. 

However, what we do agree on are the 
fundamental principles by which any an- 
archist organisation should operate. 


mGANISHTlDNAL 
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the Platform, in its search for theoretical 
agreement, excl udes those not i n absol ute 
agreement, and thus wi 1 1 always besmal ler 
than a looser organisation. As size is of 
more importance than theory, practically 
t h ese or ga n i sat i on s w i 1 1 n ot be as effect i ve. 

This debate takes us to the centre of one of 
the most important debates within anar- 
chism. H ow does a revol uti on ary change of 
society occur? What can anarchists do to 
assi st i n the process of bri ngi ng such change 
about? 

Capitalism is an organized economic sys- 
tem. Its authority is promoted by many 
voi ces, i ncl udi ng the pari i amentary pol iti- 
cal parties, the media and education sys- 
tem (to name but a few). A successful 
revol uti on depends on the rejecti on of those 
voices by the majority of people in society. 
Not only do we have to reject capitalism, 
but we also need to have a vision of an 
alternative society. What is needed is an 
understandi ng both that capital ismshould 
bedefeated and that it can be replaced. F or 
an anarchi st revol uti on there has to be the 
recognition that we alone have the power 
and the abi I i ty to create that new worl d. 

The role of an anarchist organisation is to 
spread these ideas. Not only do we need to 
highlight the negative and injurious as- 
pects of capitalism (which is obvious to 
many anyway), we also need to develop 
explanations of how the system operates. 
This is what is meant by theory, simply it 
is the answer to the question 'why are 
thi ngs as they are?'. And we need to do one 
more thing, we need to be able to put our 
theory into practice, our understanding of 
how thi ngs work wi 1 1 i nform how westrug- 
gle. 

Returning to the Platform, the key prob- 
lem with anarchist organisations as they 
existed is that they werenot only incapable 
of developing such an approach, but didn't 
even see it as necessary. Because there 
was no agreement on theoretical issues, 
they cou I d not provi deanswers tothe wor k- 
ing class. They could agree that women's 
oppressi on was wrong, but not expl ai n why 
women were oppressed. They could agree 
that World War One was going to lead to 
death and destruction, but not why it had 
occurred. Such agreement is important 
because without it cooperation on activity, 
agreement on what to do, isunlikely. This 
is how the Platform’s authors described 
such an organisation 

11 Such an organisation having incorpo- 
rated heterogeneous 
theoretical and practi- 
cal elements, would only 
be a mechanical as- 
sembly of / n di vi dua Is 
each having a different 
conception of all the 
questions of the anar- 
chist movement, an as- 
sembly which would 
i nevi tably di si n tegrate 
on encountering reality 11 
(my emphasis). 


By a 'mechanical assembly of individuals' 
they mean a group of individuals meeting 
together, yet not united in mind or in 
action. This undermines the entire mean- 
ing of organisation, which is to maximise 
thestrength of theindividualsthrough co- 
operation with others. Where there is no 
agreement, there can be little co-opera- 
tion. This absence of co-operation only 
becomes obvious when the group is forced 
to take a position on a particular issue, a 
particular event in the wider world. 

At this point, two thi ngs happen. Either, 
the individuals within the group act on 
their own particular interpretation of 
events in isolation, which raises the ques- 
tion, what is the point of being in such an 
organisation? Alternativelythegroupcan 
decidetoignoretheevent, thus preventing 
disagreement. 

This has a number of unfortunate side 
effects for anarchist politics. Most seri- 
ously, it means that the anarchist inter- 
pretation of events still will not be heard. 
For no matter how large the organisation, 
if all within it are speaking with different 
voices, the resulting confusion will result 
an unclear and weak anarchist message. 
Such an organisation can produce a weekly 
paper, but each issuewill argue a different 
point of view, as the authors producing it 
change. Our ideas will not be convincing, 
because we ourselves are not convinced by 
them. The second side effect is that our 
ideas will not develop and grow in depth 
and complexity because they will never be 
challenged by thosewithin our own organi- 
sation. It is only by attempting to reach 
agreement, by exchangi ng competi ng con- 
cept i ons of soci ety, that we wi 1 1 be forced to 
consider all alternatives. Unchallenged 
our ideas will stagnate. 

Without agreement on what shou I d bedone, 
theanarchist organisation remainsnomore 



• Theoretical Unity, that there is a com- 
mitment to come to agreement on theory. 
By theory they don't mean abstract musi ngs 
on the meaning of life. By theory they 
mean the knowledge we have about how 
the world operates. Theory answers the 
question 'why?', for example 'why is there 
poverty?' 'why haven't Labour Parties pro- 
vided a fairer society?' and soon and soon. 
By theoretical unity they mean that mem- 
bers of the organisation must agree on a 
certain number of basics. There isn't much 
an organisation can do if half their mem- 
bers bel i eve i n cl ass struggl e and the other 
half in making polite appeals to politi- 
cians, or one in which some people believe 
union struggles are important and others 
think they area waste of time. Of course, 
not everybody i s goi ng to agree with every- 
body el seon every si ngl e poi nt . I ft here was 
total agreement there would be no debate, 
a n d ou r pol i t i cs wou I d gr ow st a I e a n d ster- 
i I e. Accepti ng thi s however, there i s a com- 
mon recognition that it is important to 
reach as much agreement as possible, and 
to translate this agreement into action, to 
work together, which brings us to ... 

• Tactical Unity, that the members of the 
organisation agree to struggle together as 
an organisation, rather than struggle as 
individuals in opposition to each other. So 
for examplein I reland, theWSM identified 
the anti -water charges campaign (see ft & 
BR 3 for more details) as an issue of great 
importance. Once it was prioritised, all of 
our members committed themselves to 
work for the campaign, where possible. 
The tactics and potential of the campaign 
were discussed at length at our meetings. 
It became the major focus of our activity. 

• Collective Responsibility, by this they 
mean that each member will support the 
decisions made by the collective, and each 
member will be part of the collective deci- 
sion making process. Without this, any 
decisions made will be paper decisions 
only. Through this thestrength of all the 
individuals that make up the group is 
magnified and collectively applied. The 
Platform doesn't go into detail about how 
col I ect i ve responsi bi I i ty wor ks i n pract i ce. 
Thereare issues it leaves untouched such 
as the question of people who oppose the 
majority view. We would argue that obvi- 
ously people who oppose the view of the 
maj ori ty have a ri ght to express thei r own 
views, however in doing so they must 
make clear that they don't represent the 
view of the organisation. If a group of 
peopl ewithinthe orga n i sat i on oppose the 
majority decision they have the right to 
organise and distribute information so 
that thei r arguments can be heard withi n 
the organisation as a whole. Part of our 
anarchism is the belief that debate and 
disagreement, freedom and openness 
strengthens both the individual and the 
group to which she or he belongs. 

• Federalism, which they define as "the 
free agreement of i ndividual s and organi- 
sations to work collectively towards com- 
mon objectives 11 . 
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than a collection of individuals. The mem- 
bers of that organisation don't see them- 
selves as having any collective identity. 
T oo often the I ifeti mes of such groups are 
the I i feti mes of those most acti ve i ndivi du- 
als. There is no sense of building a body of 
work that will stretch into the future. 
Consideri ng that i n theseti mes therevol u- 
tion is a long term prospect, such short 
term planning is a tragic waste of energy 
and effort. 

Often the experience of anarchists is that 
they are energetic and committed activ- 
ists, but fail to publicize the link between 
the work they doand the ideas they believe 
in. One example of this is the successful 
anti-Poll Tax Campaign in England, Scot- 
land and Wales. Although many anar- 
chists were extremely involved in the 
struggl e agai nst th i s u nj ust tax, when vi c- 
tory finally came, anarchists didn't come 
out of i t, as mi ght be expected, i n a strength- 


ened position. We need to ask ourselves 
why this is so. 

It would seem to be because anarchists 
concentrated their efforts making argu- 
ments agai nst the tax, and si del i ned argu- 
ments in favour of anarchism. 
Furthermore, though many worked as in- 
di vi duals they couldn't giveanysensethat 
they were part of any bigger movement. 
They were seen as good heads, and that 
was all. In contrast, despite the WSM 's 
extremely small size when a similar cam- 
paign -theAnti-Water Charges Campaign 
- ended, we had heightened the profile of 
anarchism in Ireland. We emphasised 
that our opposition to an unjust tax was 
linked to our opposition to an unjust soci- 
ety and our belief that a better society is 
possible. 

Returning to the question of efficiency and 
size, organisations in the 'Platform' tradi- 


tion agree that size is important and they 
all seek to grow so that they are in a 
position of importance in society. How- 
ever, they emphasise that all the positive 
attributes of belonging to a larger organi- 
sation, the increased work that can be 
undertaken, the increased human poten- 
tial that can bedrawn on, are undermined 
if such an organisation is directionless. 
The key point is that it is not a case of 
choosi ng between sizeor coherency, rather 
we should aim for both. 

The importance of the Platform is that it 
clearly highlights the serious problems 
caused bythedisorganised natureof loosely 
based anarchist organisations. It exposes 
a problem, it highlights how fatal this flaw 
in anarchism can be, it emphasises the 
urgency with which we must deal with it 
and compels us to come up with some 
answers. 



Platformist 
groups today 


Anarchist organisations that have been influenced by the Platform are 
well awarethatitisnoBiblefull of absolute truths. There is no grouping 
anywhere that would be so stupid to treat it as one. Anarchists have no 
need of such things. It is just one of the signposts pointing us in what we 
believe is the direction of making anarchism the most realistic and desir- 
able alternative to both the present set-up and the authoritarian alterna- 
tives served up by most of the left. 


Its ideas have been developed and modi- 
fied in the light of experience over the 
years. Two other relatively well known 
documents are Towards A Fresh Rb/oIu- 
tion by the Friends of Durruti (which arose 
from the experience of the Spanish revolu- 
ti on) and the/W anifestoofL ibertarian Com- 
munism by Georges F on ten is (which arose 
from F rench experi ences i n the post-Worl d 
War II years). The WSM stands in this 
tradition becauseit isthebest onewehave 
found, but it is a continually developing, 
modifying and growing one. We have no 
tablets carved in stone, and we don't want 
or need any. 

Organisations which are influenced, to 
varying degrees, by this tradition can be 


found in countries where anarchism has 
sunk deep roots, like France (Libertarian 
Alternative), Switzerland (Libertarian 
Socialist Organisation) and Italy (Federa- 
tion of Anarchist Communists); and also in 
countries where anarchism is a fairly new 
force, like the Lebanon (Al Badil al 
T aharou ri ) and South Afri ca (Workers Sol i - 
darity Federation). In the last year new 
transl ati ons of the P I atfor m haveappeared 
in Polish and Turkish. 

In the English speaking world, however, 
many anarchists are either unaware of 
what i s i n the P I atform, or are hosti I e to it. 
Why? The authors drew a distinction be- 
tween real federalism, the free agreement 
to work together i n a spi rit of free debate 


for agreed goal s; and what they descri beas 
"the right, above all, to manifest one's 'ego', 
wi thout obligation to account for duties as 
regards the organisation". As they point 
out, there is no point making decisions if 
members wi 1 1 not carry them out. 

However, when they went on to talk about 
a General Union of Anarchists they found 
themselves under attack from prominent 
anarchists such as Voline, Fabbri, 
Malatesta and Camilo Berneri who ac- 
cused them of trying to "Bolsha/ise anar- 
chism". I believe that this criticism was 
wrong. On one hand Voline and his fellow 
thinkers were opposed because they saw 
no probl em with organ i sat i ons wh i ch were 
a pick 'n' mix of anarcho-syndicalism, an- 
archist-communism and individualism 
with all the incoherence and ineffective- 
ness that i mpl ies. On theother hand many 
anarchists saw the proposed General Un- 
ion of Anarchists as some sort of monopoly 
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organisation that would incorporate all 
anarchists. It isafault of the authors that 
they di d not say expl i ci tl y that theGeneral 
U nion would, asal I anarchists should, work 
with others when it isintheinterestsofthe 
class struggle. 

Neither did they spell out that all the 
deci si ons, the pol i ci es and the di recti on of 
the organisation would be taken by the 
members after full and free debate. It 
shou I d not have had to be spel I ed out when 
addressi ng other anarchi sts but seemi ngl y 
it did, and the 'Platform' was misunder- 
stood by many as a result of this omission. 
Further signs of authoritarianism were 
seen in the proposal for an executive com- 
mittee. Maybe if they had called it a 
working collective or something similar 
the same threat would not have been seen. 

Thetasksofthisexecutivecommitteewere 
listed as 

"the execution of decisions taken by the 
Union with which it is entrusted , the 
theoretical and organisational orienta- 
tion of isolated organisations consistent 
with the theoretical positions and gen- 
eral tactical lineoftheUnion, themoni- 
toring of the general state of the 
movement , the mai ntenanceof worki ng 
and organ i sati on a I li nks between a 1 1 the 
organisations in the union , and with 
other organ i sati ons. T heri gh ts, respon- 
sibilities and practical tasks of the ex- 
ecutive committee are fixed by the 
congress of the U nion ". 

The last sentence of the document talks 
about the aim of the Union to become the 



"organised vanguard of the emancipating 
process". It appears that what is being 
talked about is winning the best militants, 
the most cl ass consci ous and revol uti onary 
workers to the Union. But it is not clearly 
spelled out. A doubt could exist. Did they 
mean a more Leninist type of vanguard? 
When read as part of the entire pamphlet 
I don't think so, but even if this is not the 
case it still does not invalidate the rest of 
the work. It would be very stupid to throw 
away the whole document because of one 
less than clear sentence. 

Two arguments get used again and again 
against the Platform. Firstly we are told 
that it is Arshinov's 'Platform' as if the 
other four authors were just dupes, but 
then it would be far less credible to throw 
the same accusation at Nestor Makhno. It 
is done because in 1934 Arshinov returned 
to Russia, where three years later he was 
murdered in Stalin's purges. What 
Arshinov did eight years after helping to 
writethe 'Platform' surely does no more to 
invalidate what was written in 1926 any 
more than Kropotkin's support for Allied 
i mperi al i sm i n the F i rst Worl d War i nval i- 
dated all his previous anarchist writings. 

Theother reason is the experience in Brit- 
ain wherethe Anarchist Workers Associa- 
tion i n the 1970s and theA narch i st Workers 
Group of the early 1990s both claimed the 
'Platform' as an inspiration. Both groups - 
after very promising starts - declined, de- 
generated, died and then saw their rem- 
nants disappear into the Leninist milieu. 
This has been held up as some sort of proof 
that the basic ideas of the Platform inevi- 


tably lead to an abandonment of anar- 
chism. 

Of course, even the briefest look at the 
movement beyond the shores of Britain 
shows that this is cl early not thecaseat all. 
But what did go wrong with both the AWA 
andtheAWG? After all, mi stakes that are 
not understood can easily be repeated. 

One factor shared by both organisations 
was that they were formed by people who 
were al ready anarchists and who saw the 
need for an alternative tothe loose organi- 
sation and lack of theoretical clarity so 
prevalent in British anarchism. Or to put 
it simply: they saw a movement with great 
ideas but a very poor ability to promote 
them. They started off by concentrating 
too much on what was wrong with the 
movement; they lost sight of all that is 
sensible and inspiring, and increasingly 
only saw the problems. 

In so far as there was regular internal 
education and discussion it tended to be 
about strategies and tactics. New mem- 
bers were recruited on the basis of activity 
in strikes and campaigns, and often had 
little understanding of basic anarchist 
ideas. These people had, however, come 
from a background where anarchi sts were 
presented as a grou p of cl owns wi t hout two 
ideas to rub together or as dropouts, inca- 
pable of dealing with modern society and 
wishing for a return to living on the land. 
There were no formal educationals on the 
anarchist tradition but a fair few slagging 
off other anarchists. 

At the last conference of the AWG one 
observer was shocked todi scover that some- 
one who had been in that organisation for 
over a year knew, by his own admission, 
virtually nothing about the biggest ever 
practical anarchist experiment -the Span- 
ish revolution. Not surprisingly many of 
these new members came to believe that 
theAWG must bea radical departurefrom 
anarchism for it seemed radically different 
from what they had been told anarchism 
was. This, in turn, strengthened a feeling 
that there was little to learn from the 
anarchist tradition. 

The result of this was that, as the anar- 
chists got demoralised and drifted away, 
the remaining members felt they had to 
move 'beyond anarchism'. In both cases 
thesurvi vi ng rumps ended up movi ng i nto 
authoritarian politics. We cannot be sur- 
prised when organisations wherethe ma- 
jorityofmembershavelittleunderstanding 
of anarchist ideas cease to be anarchist 
organisations. To expect anything else 
would be crazy. 

The ideas of the Platform can aid anar- 
ch i sts to orga n i se more effect i vel y , bu 1 1 h i s 
i s meani ngl ess if we have not fi rst ensured 
that those in the anarchist organisations 
have a good grasp of anarchist ideas, are 
confident enough to disagree and debate, 
and are united by the common cause of 
making anarchism a reality. 


The 'Good Friday Agreement' & the Left 


Hobson s choice... 


Until the Real IRA blasted the heart out of Omagh and its people, the 
Northern "peaceprocess"appeared to beclosetoachievingthei impossible. 
Loyalists and Republicans alike signing up to the "Good Friday Agree- 
ment", its acceptanceby large majorities on both sidesoftheborder,Gerry 
Adams and Ian Paisley sitting down in the same room as part of the new 
Assembly - it seemed as if what had appeared for decades to be impossible 
had been overtaken by the realpolitik of the pragmatic. All sides in the 
"conflict" - we were led to believe - were looking to a new beginning. 
Countless column inches in the popular press had been written eulogising 
the "statesmanship"of David T rimbleand Seamus Mallon, the "peacemak- 
ing skills" of Tony Blair and Bertie Ahern and the "pragmatism" of Gerry 
Adams and David Ervine. 


At the ti me of wri ti ng i t remai ns to be seen 
what the ramifications of the massive car- 
nage wreaked on the people of Omagh by 
the Real I RA will be. What is already cl ear, 
however, is that the working-class people 
ofthe6-Countiesareonceagain the people 
who suffer. Following on from the sectar- 
ian murders of the 3 Quinn brothers in 
Ballymoney during the Drumcree stand- 
off, another working class community was 
on the morning of August 16 th counting 
their dead and injured. J umping on the 
bandwagon of populism, right wing politi- 
cians and commentators such as Shane 
Ross (Senator and "Sunday I ndependent" 
columnist) and Michael McDowell (former 
Progressive Democrats TD) were scream- 
i ng for the i ntroducti on of i ntern ment and 
even hinting that the extra-judicial mur- 
der of those associated with the Real I RA 
and the 32-County Sovereignty Commit- 
tee should be considered. 

While the reactions of the mainstream 
media commentators and political parties 
North and South and on both sides of the 
I rish Sea and i n the U nited States to the 
"Good Friday" Agreement have been well 
commented on, this article is a look at the 
reactionstothisdeal from I eft wing parties 
and organisations in I reland. 

Desire for peace 

I n the M ay 22 nd refer endu m on thedeal the 
Workers Solidarity Movement catted for an 
abstention, stating that "Neither a 'yes' 
votenor a 'no'votewill advancethecauseof 
workersunityand socialism". We noted in 
a statement issued before the referendum 
that the great desi re for peace was bei ng 

" . ..used to pressurise us into choosing 
between two completely flawed alterna- 
tives. Theagreement ; which wasdrawn 
up in secret by our so-called 'representa- 
tives', does not challenge the sectarian 
divisions which have bedevilled this 
country. " 

I ndeed our statement went on to note that 
the structures proposed in theagreement 
actually institutionalise sectarian divi- 
sions. Politicians elected to the proposed 
Assembly must declare themselves either 


'unionist' or 'nationalist'. 

'Those who refuse," we noted, "will not 
have their votes counted in measuring 
the cross community support necessary 
for passing legislation As the agree- 

ment was drawn up in the interests of 
the ruling class, the concept of working 
class interests is not even 
considered Thedivision between rul- 

ers and ruled, between bosses and work- 
ers, between rich and poor remains. The 
biggest change will be a few nationalist 
faces sitting down with bigots like 
T ri mb! eand T ayl or, tomakelaws whi ch 
preserve the dominance of the rich over 
the poor." 

I n relation to the aspect of the referendum 
which proposed changestoArticles2and3 
of the Southern Constitution, the state- 
ment pointed out that these amendments 

"mean nothing to us Articles 2 & 3 

have never made one whi t of di fference 
tothereal livesofanyoneon this island. " 

While rejecting the agreement as having 
nothing to offer the working cl ass North or 
South, we went on, however, to point out 
that 


'Those urging rejection of the agree- 
ment have no alternative to offer, just 
moreofthesamecon flict that has rui ned 
tens of thousands of working class lives. 

T he republican forces of the 32 County 
Sovereignty Committee, RSF [Republi- 
can Sinn Fein] and IRS P [Irish Repub- 
lican SocialistParty- thepol ideal wing 
of the I rish National Liberation Army] 
have nothing but increased communal - 
ism and sectarian tension to offer. The 
loyalist opponents - whose rallies are 
attended by vocal supporters of the L oy- 
alist Volunteer Force death squads - 
want a r dturn to a time when Catholics 
lived on their knees and in fear. " 

The WSM statement further criticised the 
undemocratic nature of the referendum 
itself. The manner in which thedeal was 
put to the people was such that it was not 
possible to support or oppose the many 
individual components of the agreement, 
allowing only one vote for or against the 
entire complex package. 

Failed armed struggle 

H avi ng cal led for an abstention i n the vote 
on the deal , our statement went on to urge 
the continuation of the IRA and loyalist 
ceasefires, stating that there must be no 
going back to the failed armed struggle 
"which gave us nothing except repression, 
suffering and increased sectarian hatred. " 
We then outlined the task facing anar- 
chists, socialists and trade unionists in the 
coming period:- 

"When worki ng cl ass peopl ebegi n to ask 
what ki nd of country they want to I ivei n, 
and what kind of country they want 
their children to grow up in, the politics 
of anti -imperial ism will start making 
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senseto people who up to now have been 
trapped in green and orangecommunal- 
ism. 

Our struggl e i s for I i berty, we are for the 
removal of the British troops from Ire- 
land - and the destruction of the sectar- 
ian Orange state in the North and the 
Green conservative state in the South. 


haps this is the best we can 
hope for from this agreement " 


This was an assessment shared 
in large part by Sol. Fed. 'ssister 
organisation in Ireland Organ- 
ise!-IWA. In an interview with 
a spokesperson for Organise! in 
the same edition of “Direct Ac- 
tion”, it was stated that some 
membersoftheorganisation had 
supported the WSM position of 
abstention on the referendum. 
'Other members of Organise!. " 
it was stated, "I ike many work- 
ing cl ass people, voted 'yes'tothe 
'Agreement', not because they in 
any way support sectarianism, 
or want anything to do with 
choosi ng the form of government 
which oppresses us, but because 
of a simpledesiretoseetheguns 
removed from thesectarian poli- 
tics in the north. 


Sectarian politicians agreeing 
a format in which to argue is 
better than the prospect of con- 
tinued or worsening sectarian 
violence being counted in the 
lives, maiming and imprison- 
ment of working class peo- 
ple Social issues, the 

position of workers and the 
unemployed at the bottom of society etc., 
will not and cannot be tackled through 
this agreement -but surely at I east a vast 
reduction in sectarian violence must be 
welcomed. Beyond this, we may a I so see 
the de/el opment of an atmosphere in 
which anti -sectarian working cl ass poli- 
tics may be given room to da/el op. " 


We remain committed to a united Irish 
Workers Republic, run by working cl ass 
peoplein their own interests, and demo- 
cratically controlled through a feder- 
ated system of workers and community 
councils. Nobody has the right to wage 
war on our behal f, working peopl ethem- 
selves must discuss thefuturethey want 
and fight together for that future. Our 
struggle is for liberty, and no minority 
can i mpose I i berty on the maj ori ty. T he 
emancipation of the working class is the 
task of the working class i tself. " 

Nothing to offer 

Our analysisthat theagreement had noth- 
i ng tooffer worki ng cl ass peopl ewas shared 
by themajority of socialists and anarchists 
in both I reland and Britain - although all 
other organisations ended up by coming 
down on either the 'yes' or 'no' sides. Per- 
haps one of the most real i sti c assessments 
of the realities of the deal was offered by 
the British-based Solidarity Federati on in 
the Summer 1998 edition of "Direct Ac- 
tion" when they stated 

"J ust maybe the peace agreement will 
take the gun out of Northern I rish poli- 
tics, or at least limit its impact. A 
sectarian political scene without guns 
will bepreferabletoonewith guns. Per- 


Normalisation 1 

It was this hope that theagreement might 
I ead to some 'normal i sati on' of the pol i ti cal 
scene which also appeared to be the pri- 
mary factor behind the Socialist Party's 
cal I for a 'yes' vote i n the referendum. I n an 
article in the May 1998 edition of theSP's 
newspa per "V oi ce", JoeHigginsthepa rty 's 
TD (Teachta Dala - member of the Irish 
Parliament) wrote 

T ragically, but ina/itably, the terms 
drawn up area reflection of the stunted 
politics that have dominated Northern 
Ireland for generati ons, the work of pol i - 
ticians and political parties, most of 
which arehopelessly sectarian-based or 
right wing or both It appears in- 

conceivable to those who have framed 
this agreement, that theordi nary peopl e 
of Northern Ireland might want to elect 
individuals or parties which are not 
sectarian based but which represent 
working class peopleequally from Prot- 
estant and Catholic backgrounds, and 
who would have a vision utterly differ- 
ent to the narrow sectarian politics that 
have dominated Northern Ireland for 
decades with disastrous consequences. " 

According to Higgins' article, the choice 
was a stark one. Rejection of the deal 
would be seen as a victory by the most 


reactionary elements - 

"Bitter sectarian polarisation in thecom- 
munities would be the background to 
paramilitary outrages and open war- 
fare on issues such as parades. " I f the 
deal wasaccepted 'This may at I east see 
the mai n pol i ti cal parti es carry on the r 
strategies within theframework agreed 
even though they will stumble from one 
political crisis to the next. It would 
allow thecontinuation of the peace proc- 
ess and could provide a space for work- 
i ng cl ass pol i ti cs to emerge whi ch could 
challengethegrip of thesectarian based 
parties. " 

In the same edition of "Voice”, Peter 
H adden, Secretary of the SP i n the N orth 
wrote 

"A yes vote is likely in the referendum, 
more because of the lack of an alterna- 
tive rather than any conviction that the 
Agreement wi 1 1 work." 

"On offer, " he wrote, "is a choice of two 
roads towards sectari an con flict. The 
immediateand direct routeis via theNo 
camp. A Yes victory would mean a 
slightly longer road. T here might be a 
limited breathing space which would 
give more time to the working class to 
chal I enge the sectari a ns. We bel i eve the 
best option is to vote Yes, not in support 
of the Agreement, but for a continuation 
of the peace process and to allow more 
time for class politics to de/el op. 

Challenge 

H adden went on tooffer what hesaw as the 
chal I enge for socialists in the post-referen- 
dum scenario: - 

T he real issue is not just to vote in the 
referendum but to use this ti me to bui Id 
a socialistalternativeand campaign for 

a socialist solution One advantage 

of the Assembly would be that the anti 
working class policies of the major par- 
ties on issues such as Health, Education 
and Economic dB/elopment would be 
exposed to view - but this will only hap- 
pen if asocial i st opposition isbuilt. This 
is now the key task. " 

ThiswasathemetowhichtheSP returned 
in an editorial in thej une 1998 issue of 
"Voice":- 

"If the situation holds together over the 
summer", they wrote, "then there is a 
possibi I itythat theagreement can hold, 
at least for a period. T his can open up a 
space for working class and socialist 
politics. 

L oca! poli ticians will lose the luxury of 
blaming London and the Northern Ire 
I and Offi ce for cuts i n servi ces, hospi tal 
closures and other unpopular decisions. 

T heir real naturewill beexposed as they 
take the decisions in these areas in the 
Assembly. TheAssembly would provide 
a focal point in the North for workers' 
struggles and community campaigns. " 
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Window of opportunity 

The Socialist Party decided to contest the 
el ecti ons to t he Assembl y on the basi s that 

"Itislikelythatsmall parties will make 
a breakthrough by winning seats in the 
Assembly. All of this can open up an 
opportunity for building a socialist al- 
ternative to the sectarian based 

parties If a window of opportunity 

opens up for class based politics , we are 
deter mined to go through it " 

I na lengthy articleentitled"Wi II theAgree- 
ment bring peace?” in the May 1998 issue 
of "Social ism 2000”, the political journal of 
theSoci al i st Party, Peter H adden expanded 
on how this 'window of opportunity' might 
be represented 

T here is only one way out for the work- 
i ng cl ass. It is not to i mi tate the I eaders 
of the trade unions and sit back and 
applaud the Agreement and the politi- 
cians who produced it. Rather it is to 
begin to build an alternative to sectar- 
ian politics ; to unite working people, 
Catholic and Protestant, around com- 
mon class interests and in opposition to 
all who attempt to maintain sectarian 

division From a working cl ass point 

of view the best scenario is that the 
Agreement would hold, that a new local 
administration would form and that as 
many as possible of the existing parties 
accept the ministerial reins they are of- 
fered. On theonehand this would allow 
the working class movement the pre- 
cious ingredient of time to begin to put 
an alternative to these parties in place. 
On the other hand the fact of these par- 
ties hoi di ng responsibi li ty for I oca I serv- 
ices and for the low pay, contracting out 
and pri vatisati on whi ch goes wi th them, 
would be a positive assistance to the 

de/el opment of a class opposition 

Uniteddassmovementsdi rected against 
local pol i ti ci ans would open the way for 
political conclusions to be drawn, for 
socialist ideas to begin to take on flesh 

Forces and obstacles which today 

appear unshakeable, thevarious sectar- 
ian forces included, can bemelted down 
i n the furnace of struggle. T he building 
of a socialist organisation which can 
influenceand effect a/ents can be a cru- 
cial factor in determining whether the 
coming political and social upheaval 
leads towards a 'carnival of reaction' or 
towards united class action to bring 
about socialist change. " 

T hewaytosolvethenational question, " 
according to FI ad den's analysis, "is to 
build unity between theworkingdassin 
common struggle against the present 
rotten system and for ...a socialist soci- 
ety We stand for the unity of the 

working class to achia/e a socialist I re- 
I and as part of a democrati c and vol un- 
tary socialist federation of England, 
Scotland, Wales and I reland. " 


Hopes & realities 

The Socialist Workers Party, on the other 
hand, cal led for a 'no' voteon May 22 nd . The 
May 1 st - 14 th 1998 edition of their paper 
"Sod al i st Worker” stated that many hoped 
that the deal " . . brings peace to the work- 
ing class areas that have suffered most 
during theconflict. " Poi nti ng out however 
that the Agreement "...does nothing to dis- 
mantle the sectarian structures of the 

North institu ti on ali ses sect a ri an 

di vi si on.... doesn 't even begi n to tackle the 
poverty that affects both Catholic and Prot- 
estant workers" and that "FI aving Gerry 
Adams in a cabinet with David Trimble 
will only mean that both preside over stu- 
dent fees, cutbacks and poverty" the SWP 
called for a 'No' vote in the referendum. 

'The alternative," the SWP stated, "is 
not civil war or armed conflict..... The 
pressurefor a sditlement came from both 
the elite at the top and workers at the 
bottom of soci ety. T ens of thousands of 
workers turned up to peace rallies to 
demand an end to the armed campaign. 
In the unlikely event of the settlement 
being rejected that same pressure for 
peace would continue and socialists 
woul d gi ve i t every support. T he real 
solution to sectarianism lies in common 

cl assstruggl e. Itisti meto break from 

all the sectarian agendas and put class 
politi cs to the fore. Voting No to this deal 
will mark a start. " 

What's the alternative? 

All in all then it can safely be said that the 
Good Friday Agreement excited little posi- 
tive support on the left. 1 1 must be stated 
however that those whoadopted a position 
which might best be described as 'critical 
su pport ' were much more honest than those 
who opposed the deal without actually 
putting forward any credible alternative. 
The SWP view that a 'No' vote would have 
resulted in the coming to the fore of class 
politics ignores completely the fact that 
thedeal's rejection would have been hailed 


by the most reactionary elements on both 
sides of the sectarian divide- from Paisley 
and the LVF through to the 32 County 
Sovereignty Committee and RSF - as their 
victory. A more likely scenario than the 
coming to the fore of working cl ass politics 
would have been a demoralisation of such 
tiny progressive forces as currently exist 
and the filling of the subsequent political 
vacuum by the forces of sectarian hatred. 
We would quite possibly have been facing 
i nto a L ebanon/B al kan type si tuati on with 
each community retreating into 'its own' 
area and the possibilities of cross class 
unity would at the very least have been 
dealt a severe blow. 

As Andrew Flood wrote in Workers Soli- 
darity 54(Summer 1998) "For anarchists 
looking at the futuretheold saying 'if I was 
going therel wouldn 't start from here'ri ngs 
particularly true.” Thechallengefacingall 
of us is to attempt to break down the 
sectarian barriers and to build unity be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant workers. 
The question is not whether this is desir- 
able - A 1 1 sect i on s of t h e I eft a re agreed t h at 
it is. How to do it is however the problem 
that remains. What is achievable in the 
short to medi u m term? And - provi ded that 
the guns remain silent - does the new 
situation make this task any easier? 

TheWSM has always drawn a distinction 
bet ween t h e ceasefi res a n d t h e "peace proc- 
ess”. I n a statement issued on September 
7 th 1994, following the first I RA ceasefire 
we wel corned thedeci si on toend the'ar med 
struggle' but pointed out that 

T he 'peace process' as it is called, will 
not deli ver a uni ted soci alist I reland, or 
significant improvements apart from 
thoseassoci ated wi th 'demi I i tarisation '. 
In addition it represents a hardening of 
traditional nationalism, and thegoal of 
getting an alliance of all the national- 
ists, Fianna Fail, SDLP, Sinn Fein and 
the Catholic Church. 

Its appeal to Protestant workers is no 
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greater than the military campaign (i.e. 
none) and todaterepublican statements 
have focused on the need for a De Klerk 
type figure to lead the Protestants to 

compromise. This approach should 

corneas nosurprisetous, itistheunder- 
lying bedrock of nationalism. 1 1 is the 
reason we are anti -imperialists rather 

than socialist republicans Theend- 

i ng of the armed struggle can not si mply 
become part of history. The issue of 
partition cannot be quietly dropped in 
the interests of winning over Protestant 
workers. I n the short term i t woul d be 
possibleto build workers unity on day to 
day economic issues without mention- 
ing partition but it would bebuildingon 
sand. I n the past we have seen how 
instances , some involving very large 
numbers, of working class unity have 
been swept away on a tide of bigotry. 
What is needed is a revolutionary move- 
ment, with consistent anti -imperialist 
pol i ci es that is composed from both Prot- 
estant and Catholic backgrounds. " 

Although 4 years have passed since the 
issuing of this statement, these sentiments 
sti 1 1 stand as an accurate assessment of the 
chal I engefaci ng revol uti onaries today. The 
"Good F ri day Agreement" i s a consequence 
of thefai lure of republicanism and the left 
to win over any section of northern Protes- 
tant workers to an anti-partitionist, anti- 
imperialist stance. Right now, thisfailure 
is complete and it may even seem utopian 
to put forward such a project as the pri nci- 
pal challenge facing us. But historically, 
most notabl y at the ti me of the Repu bl i can 
Congress of 1934, sections of the Protes- 
tant working class have proved open to 
such a strategy and the idea of uniting 
"Protestant, Catholic and Dissenter" be- 
came more than a catchphrase. 

A step too far 

At the Bodenstown WolfeT one commemo- 
ration of 1934, some 500 Belfast Protes- 
tant workers marched to Tone's graveside 
behind banners proclaiming 'WolfeTone 


Commemoration 1934, Shanki 1 1 Road Bel- 
fast B ranch. B reak T he Connecti on Wi th 
Capitalism" and "J ames Connolly Club, 
Belfast. United I rishmen of 1934". Unfor- 
tunately the Bel fast comrades found them- 
selves confronted by, and ultimately 
attacked by, a body of I RA men with orders 
to prevent them marching unless they 
agreed to take down their banners. The 
strategy of "breaking the connection with 
capitalism" was one step too far for the 


Republican leadership whose political 
project looked no further than the exten- 
sion of the Southern clerical state north of 
the border. Making the I inks with Protes- 
tant workers would have involved break- 
ing the I inks with theCatholicChurch and 
withthesouthernrulingclass. TheRepub- 
lican leadership then were unwilling to do 
soand, fol I owi ng i n thei r footsteps - despi te 
the occasional left-wing rhetoric - the re- 
publican leadership of today see their al- 
liesinthelikesof BertieAhern, Bill Clinton 
and J ohn Hume. 

Republicanism will be forced to drop com- 
pletely the remaining elements of its so- 
cialist rhetoric in the coming years. 
Certainly an opportunity has opened up 
for the development of class politics but 
this will not be built successfully by ignor- 
ing partition. The challenge is to build a 
movement of working class people involv- 
i ng peopl efrom al I rel i gi ous backgrounds - 
a movement which will be anti-capitalist 
and anti -imperialist. Northern workers 
have united across the sectarian divide in 
the past to fight on economic issues, this 
will happen again in the future. We must 
build an anarchist movement on this is- 
land which will be big enough to be in a 
position to turn future battles into the 
fight for an anarchist I reland. 
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